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Editorially Speaking 


It seems as if lots of things about weaving would be 
easier if somebody could just tell you exactly about all 
you should know. But in weaving, as in every craft, and 
every occupation for that matter, endless problems will 
arise about which teacher hasn’t told you and which can’t 
be found in the books. Just as the college graduate finds 
out on his first job that lots of things aren’t the way they 
seemed to be in school, so the weaver finds many prob- 
lems for which he has no answers. But he can find them, 
and, as Berta Frey says, it’s more fun to find the answers 


yourself, 


“T wish I could tell you,” Miss Frey writes, “how much 
more fun it is to figure out the answers to your problems 
for yourself. There is no greater boost to the ego than 
to discover for yourself the answer to a new problem. 

“We are all too prone to run to teacher with our ques- 
tions. But let me assure you: there is nothing in weaving 
that is not just plain ordinary garden variety of common 
sense. | was cured of the ‘teacher habit’ many years ago. 
When I first started to weave, | was working at Walter 
Reed Hospital in Washington where the late Emmy Som- 
mer was in charge of the weaving. I used to ask her ques- 
tions, but I don’t remember that she ever answered one! 
I was furious with her, of course, and usually would vow 
to ‘show her’. It was often a long way and many mistakes 
later that I would go to her in triumph to show how I had 
conquered the problem. She would accept my solution 
casually and then show me several different ways of ac- 
complishing the same results. She always saw to it that 
I left her with still another unsolved mystery to work on. 
It was marvellous teaching and I learned early that 90 
per cent of the fun of weaving is making the loom and 
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yarns do what / wanted—not what someone else had 
already done. 

“We often hear: why does not someone tell us what 
yarns to use for what and how? No one can tell you—the 
only real answer is experience. 

“Of course, it takes quite a time to acquire experience, 
but that is the fun. Every web we weave teaches us some- 
thing and we must not be ashamed of our mistakes and 
failures. The shame is in repeating them. 

“We often hear: ‘but I can’t afford to spend the time 
and yarn to experiment.’ I wish I could tell you—you are 
not spending time and yarn; you are investing in them for 
future return. 

“There are some people, probably, who enjoy just the 
rhythm and repetition of the mechanical part of weaving, 
who don’t care too much what they are weaving so long 
as it is a good fabric when it is finished. I wish I could tell 
those people where to find a weaving partner—a partner 
like the weaver who said to me: ‘I love to set up a loom 
with something new; I love to work with it and worry 
with it till it is just right; I love to weave the first half 
yard ; I love to weave the last half yard. All the yards that 
come in between are just a deadly chore.’ 

“There are a number of bulletins published that give 
detailed directions for specific articles. Some of them are 
good and some are excellent. I wish I could tell you which 
one to use. But here we meet up with personal taste. What 
I think is excellent, you may think is useless, and vice 
versa. Or, if we agree on a certain bulletin for a certain 
article, you may say: ‘But that is blue; I want green. That 
is planned for heavy yarn; I want fine yarn.’ 

“And so we are right back where we started. I wish 
I could tell you how much more fun and how much more 
satisfactory it is to make samples and to work out our 
own problems.” 
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A CHILD 
CAN WEAVE 
THE 
NADEAU WAY 


@ WHAT PROGRESSIVE 
HANDWEAVERS SAY 


"The ease and speed of operation 
is truly almost unbelievable. When 
| read in the Sat. Eve. Post that 
you hoped to do for home weav- 
ing what the sewing machine did 
for home sewing | really doubted. 
However, | have doubted and 


seen and you have done just that. 


John F. Shaw, Jr. 
Wauwinet, Nantucket, Mass.” 


” 

“We needed a loom, one which 
was simple to operate but also 
which could actually weave use- 
ful objects. We have found this 


in your loom. 


| feel we could give up any other 
piece of equipment without too 
much loss but our Hand Skill 
loom, oh no, that we cannot do 
without. 

Miss Wilma Bowman 


Head Teacher 
Cleveland, Ohio”’ 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
THE HAND - SKILL LOOM: 
@ TEXTURE 


No more poor texture from un- 


even undulation. With Hand- 





Skill you have complete control of 


ane 4 HARNESS 
STANDARD MODEL warp and filler tension to pro- 
$185.00 duce perfect texture. 
8 HARNESS @ VERSATILITY 
STANDARD MODEL Weaves double faced and double 
$225.00 width—no limit to patterns from 


f.0.b. Woonsocket silks, 100 threads to the inch, to 
coarse fabrics 4 threads to the 


inch, 


@ SPEED 


Weaves a yard an hour easily 
with no lost motion—no unweav- 
ing due to loss of pattern se- 


quence. 


@ SIMPLICITY 


From warping to threading-in to 
weaving, the Hand-Skill Technique 
is more efficient and simple. It is 
portable, with tubular aluminum 


frame. 


ANYONE 
CAN WEAVE 
THE 
NADEAU 
WAY 


1 ot 
IN DEMAND 


ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Write for free literature and price list. 


HAND-SKILL LOOMS, INC. 


Now Available 


59 SOCIAL STREET, WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Prompt Delivery 
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Edna Minor 
of the 
Craft Students League 


A Weaver and Teacher who, 
Early in her Career, Was Known 
for Innovation and Experiment 


When Edna Minor 
career as a weaver in the late nine- 
teen twenties, very few people were 
doing handweaving. But interest was 
developing rapidly, and in 1932 she 
was asked by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York 
City to take charge of the weaving 
classes in its newly organized Craft 
Students League. 

At the time she began to weave, 
the craft was in the process of re- 
vival and people were beginning to 
appreciate anew the loveliness of old 
handwoven pieces, which had almost 
disappeared in the wake of the in- 
vention of power looms. Those who 
were weaving were engaged chiefly 
in duplicating the coverlets and bed- 
spreads made by their great-grand- 
mothers. But Edna Minor was not 
interested in big bedspreads; she 
visualized other kinds of hand-woven 
pieces less conventional in design. 
She did not care for ready made pat- 
terns. She did not want to copy, so 
she created her own designs and pat- 
terns. She was not satisfied to weave 
two colors only, so she used warps 
of mixed threads, of different colors 
and textures, thus creating new and 
pleasing effects, which were more 
artistica:ly satisfying to her. 

In temperament and training Miss 
Minor is an artist. She was a skilled 
violinist, but the strain of concert 
work and teaching taxed her strength 
too heavily, and she was not able to 
continue. Some one suggested that 
she take up weaving as a means of 
relaxation, and while it did not appeal 
to her a great deal (it sounded too 
much like sewing, she thought) she 


began her 


Top: Linen, woven by Miss Minor. 
Warp, color of ripe wheat, and weft 
in duller dark greens characteristic 
of late summer. Bottom: A mixture 
of threads with warp of sand-colored 
linen, stripes the dull red seen in 
sea shells. Weft, rayon and silk with 
small specks of color, linen with 
flecks of gold metallic. 
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did join a weaving class in New York 
City in 1927. 

She remembers vividly that first 
experience. She was assigned a loom 
already warped and threaded. The 
warp was a dull brown that made her 
think of mud, and the weft was a 
lighter shade of the same uninterest- 
ing color. She felt she must brighten 
it up in some way, and she began to 
think of things that might be found 
in mud—such things as colored peb- 
bles and shells with mother-of pearl 
linings. She decided she would weave 
these soft, gleaming colors into the 
muddy background, and thus create 
something that had meaning to her. 
Sut the teacher considered this a 
most unconventional idea and it was 
left to Miss Minor’s own ingenuity 
to carry out her unorthodox project 
—which she did. 

This incident revealed what per- 
sisted as a basic bit of her philosophy 
—that weaving must have meaning 
and significance, that it must be an 
expression of a thought. A painter 
expresses his thought in color on a 
canvas; a musician does it through 
tone and rhythm; a weaver through 
color, texture, and design. As an 
artist with the violin, Miss Minor 
put color and form and rhythm into 
her music; as an artist at the loom 


she now expresses these same quali- 


ties in her weaving. To her certain 
color combinations are like great 
chords in music; some suggest the 
fugue-like regularity of Bach; others 
the more natural and flowing quali- 
ties of Grieg. Thus she ties the two 
branches of art in which she excels, 
and suggests the basic truth that all 
forms of art are closely related, that 
they draw their inspiration from a 
common source. As the sculptor 
looks at the stone, sees the statue 1m- 
prisoned within it and by his skill 
releases it, so she sees in her mind 
the design and color and texture of 
the finished piece and weaves them 
into reality. By her imagination and 
her inventivesness she often has 


Top: Linen warp in oyster white and 
shades of blue. Design laid in on one 
pattern treadle in shades of blue and 
blue greens, which are intensified in 
color where they cross the blue warp 
threads. Figure 2. Bottom: Linen mat 
with design laid in on one pattern 
treadle in wool-like tones of brown. 
An trregular threading on each side 
used to provide a lengthwise stripe. 
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achieved results not hitherto attained. 

In the early days of her weaving it 
difficult to get a variety of 
threads and colors. She often had to 
make the shade she had in mind by 
blending several colors on a shuttle 
at one time. Sometimes she even used 
darning cottons or sewing silks to 
attain the results she was seeking. 
Her colorings are unusual, they come 
from nature. She “You really 
travel a road when weaving and ex- 
press the things you see. You may 
walk along a_ hot, stretch of 
road in the summer, then come to a 


Was 


says 


sunny 


place that is cool and wooded, and 
finally come out into the sunshine 
again. What you weave should ex- 


On her loom last fall was 
a piece in copper tones. She explain- 
ed that she weaving autumn 
leaves—not a single leaf, but a blend 
of the many colors in autumn foliage, 
that she was weaving the course tex- 
ture of drying leaves. She had used 
a fine thread with tiny knots spaced 
at intervals which in the woven fabric 
suggested the slight roughness of 
autumn leaves. 


press this.” 


was 


Miss Minor feels that every piece 
of weaving should be designed and 
planned with its purpose in mind. 
She often weaves mats to be used 
with particular pieces of pottery, the 
texture of the weaving designed to 
complement the texture of the pieces. 
Thus a smooth and delicate vase 
would require a fine but slightly 
mat; a rough textured’ bowl 
would look best on a heavy but 
smooth mat. Always careful thought 
and planning must go into the weav- 
ing since the piece when finished 
must be appropriate in color, texture 
and design for the purpose for which 
it is made. 

Miss Minor often 
ideas in laid-in designs. In this field 
she has developed a way of weaving 
laid-in in which the wrong side is as 
good as the face. (Figure 1) An ex- 
ample of this is a piece she wove in 
many shades of silk to express her 
thoughts of China. When she wishes 
to design a mat with one area of 
color against another she lays-in her 
design. For this she usually chooses 
a draft where one pattern treadle 
will give her the texture she wishes 
and lays-in the design on this treadle 
(Figure 2). At times the background 
is woven of fine thread on two dif- 
ferent pattern treadles. 
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Her work has been on exhibition 
at a number of museums including 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. She is a member of the 
New York Society of Craftsmen and 
the New York Guild of Handweavers. 

Miss Minor’s training as a weaver 
began in 1927 when she discovered 
that weaving really bore no resem- 
blance to sewing! Her first year’s 
study did not include instruction in 
setting up a loom, a lack which she 
felt keenly. She therefore went to 
study the next year with Miss Edith 
Huntington Snow, from she 
learned the fundamentals. Later she 
worked with Mrs. Elizabeth Gunter 
and also with her husband H. E. 
Gunter. Her love of form and color 
led her to study with the great tapes- 
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Warp of spun rayon, pale gold, dull 
lustre. Stripe in center of motif 

reddish brown with a few threads 
of fine yellow green either side. Weft, 
lien in greens of growing plants. 


Figure 3. 


Gerza Gilbert Foldes. 
She studied many types of weaves, 


try teacher, 


from simple stick weaving which 
fascinated her, as she saw a Greek- 
key design grow, row on row, to the 


elaborate weaves. As_ she 
traveled she was always on the look- 


more 


out for weavers who were doing un- 


usual and interesting things, and 
would stop for a few lessons along 
the way. She experimented with the 
lace weaves and produced some love- 


ly things woven after the style of the 
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Spanish or South 
weavers. 

She followed with interest the de- 
velopment of the use of the loom. 
She recalls that in the early days of 
her weaving only 12-dent or 15-dent 
reeds 


American lace 


either 
with 
more dents and with irregular dent- 
ings and spaced dentings seemed un- 
known. She remembers her delight 
when first 


available, used 


single or double sley. 


were 


Reeds 


she 


saw some Barbour 
looms, one with a 22-dent reed and 
one with a 19-dent reed. She knew 
then that it would be possible to 


transform her more ambitious 


elaborate ideas into realities. 


and 


Miss Minor has taught for many 
vears. She began by giving private 
lessons, and in 1932 when the Young 
\Vomen’s Christian Association of 
the City of New York started the 
Crait Students she was 
chosen to be the teacher of weaving. 
Several years later she opened her 
own studio which she called the 
Madison Avenue Weaving Center. 
She continued her the 
Craft Students League but 
when the demand for weaving classes 
there greater, gave up 
the Center and concentrated on her 
classes at the League. It is her belief 


League, 


classes at 


also, 


became she 
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that students must first learn the fun- 
damentals of weaving, that they 
should be able to make a warp and to 
thread a loom, to read and to write 
a draft, and that they should under- 
stand thoroughly the use of every 
part of the loom. Without such basic 
knowledge, she they cannot 
have the assurance they need to de- 
velop their own individual style of 
weaving, or the freedom to express 
their ideas. 

But Miss Minor does more than 
teach techniques and skills. She has 
the ability to pass on to her students 
her own enthusiasm, to awaken in 
them a keen appreciation of design, 
of color, of texture, and to instill in 
them her own conviction that every 
piece of weaving must have a mean- 
ing, that it must express the weaver’s 
own thoughts and ideas. As a teacher 
she gives of herself. It is this rare 
combination of love for her students 
and love for her craft that makes 
Minor a_ successful teacher, 
and also a recognized artist among 
handweavers. 


feels, 


Edna 


Laid-in technique. Background woven 
in natural colored silk shading into 
smoky grays and browns. Design in 
rose and blue. Figure 1. 





Edna Vogel, 
Noted Rug Weaver 





With a sense of deep shock and 


great regret, friends heard of the 
death of Edna Vogel, April 14 at 
her home in South Salem, New York. 
She was suffocated in a fire which 
broke out in her home. After calling 
firemen she collapsed from 
and could not be revived. 
An outstanding artist-craftsman, 
she was nationally known for rugs 
and fabrics which she designed and 
wove in collaboration with the 
country’s leading contemporary archi- 
tects, including Frank Lloyd Wright. 
A designer who executed her own 
work, even room-size rugs on a 12- 
foot loom in knotted techniques, she 
developed rugs, draperies, and up- 
holstery fabrics in unusual combina- 
tions of yarns and subtle colors, with 
a fine balance between floor cover- 
ings and other textiles. With short- 
ages of yarns during the war, she 
turned to dyeing, and became an ex- 
per in order to achieve wanted colors. 
Originally a 
worked in 


smoke 


ceramist, she also 
silver. Her work was 
known for fine form and, in pottery, 
distinctive coloring. 

She 
her 


was born in St. Louis and 
work in crafts was done 
there. All who knew her appreciated 
not only her deep interest in all fine 
craftsmanship but the warmth of her 
personality and on the part of her 


clients, her keen 


first 


their 
ideas. An article on designing tex- 


interest in 


tiles by Miss Vogel appeared in the 
Winter, 1951-52 issue of Handweaver 


c& Craftsman. 














Adapting 
Handwoven Fabrics 


to Interior Design 
by WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


Handwoven textiles designed for draperies or up- 
holstery should make a definite contribution to the total 
effect of a room, according to Helen Kramer, one of New 
York’s leading weavers and one who has long worked 
with interior decorators. “And yet,” she added, “their 
color and movement of design should not make them stand 
out as the most important decorative detail.” 

At first this statement, when offered to your inquiring 
reporter, seemed at variance with the many colorful and 
striking examples of her work surrounding her in her 
weaving studio. As our conversation continued, however, 
and we gained a closer insight into Mrs. Kramer’s work 
and theories, we discovered that she had not only a weav- 
er’s point of view but also an interior decorator’s sense 
of unity. 

“Textiles are only one element in creating a successful 
room effect,” she said. “A relaxed air, resulting from har- 
mony of all decorative factors, is one of the great needs 


Loosely woven sheer curtain in spun rayon with deep 
border i cotton chenille. Installed in living room of 
Mrs. Edith Halpert’s apartment, New York. Here its 
gray-blue color matches the painted walls to provide 
a setting for modern paintings and sculpture. Corner 
sofa textile woven in a slightly textured cotton yarn 
with the pattern accented with silver metal threads. 
Fabric on easy chair and hassock at right is in matelassé 
power loomed fabric. Designed by Helen Kramer. 
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Helen Kramer of New York, designer and weaver. 


in this day of increasing tempo in living. And the limited 
space available in many of our apartment homes calls for 
simplicity in textile patterns. A designer of fabrics for 
most rooms today has to bear in mind that the elements 
of both color and pattern can tell their story without mak- 
ing an aggressive statement.” 

For over 20 years Mrs. Kramer has designed and 
woven custom drapery and upholstery materials. Almost 
from the first years after attending the Traphagen School 
in the 1930s, studying costume design, and later spend- 
ing a year in Europe working at handweaving and fabric 
design, she began cooperating with decorators. It is her 
emphasis on blending handwoven fabrics with other and 
varied textiles in a room scheme that has appealed to 
professional decorators as well as to other clients. 

Although her formal school study in weaving and 
design was dropped when she returned from abroad, Mrs. 
Kramer, like many weavers, continued to experiment with 
color. This work began in a little house on East Fifty- 
fourth Street in New York, where under her maiden name 
of Kroll she commenced her career. In her desire to get 
just the right hue for a pattern she dyed her own yarns. 
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Seeking subtle shades, which already at that time charac- 
terized her weaving, was a tedious process. Nevertheless, 
this trait of being particular about all the details of weav- 
ing paid off in an increased demand for her fabrics. 
Eventually she moved from her little house and opened 
a Madison Avenue showroom. Soon her brother, Boris 
Kroll, who was also interested in decorative textiles, 
joined with her, and their products became known under 
the firm name of Cromwell. 

Some years later when the World War II broke out 
an interlude occurred during which she accompanied her 
doctor husband on a 3-year army assignment at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, where the old Green- 
brier Hotel had been turned into the Ashford General 
Hospital. As a volunteer worker she organized a weaving 
department which was eventually developed by the U. S. 
Army into a training center for occupational therapists 
in weaving. After the war, Mrs. Kramer opened her 
present studio headquarters at 510 Lexington Avenue, 
under the name of Helen Kramer. 

Without question these early experiences contributed 
to Mrs. Kramer’s present skill and sense of design. Take, 
for example, her work with the soldiers at the Ashford 





An all-silk fabric on Mrs. Kramer's loom, using many 
yarns, including slub, knot, frill, and floss 


Hospital. Coming there with her husband, it was natural 
that she should suggest that if they had some looms and 
had some varn she could teach the convalescent men a 
pleasant recreation. Although it was not the first time, of 
course, that weaving had been used in occupational 
therapy the commandant was a little hesitant in approving 
Mrs. Kramer's offer even if she was freely contributing 
her service as a volunteer. However, in spite of the belief 
of the Washington authorities that weaving was too 
feminine an occupation to interest soldiers she got together 
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A curtain fabric with spun rayon warp in two shades of 
silver. Silver metal threads accent the shell motif on the 
bottom border. Used for upholstery, for a bedspread, 
the plain weave forms the top. The shell pattern makes 
the sewed-on flounce. Designed by Helen Kramer. 


a few table looms and had her brother send down a supply 
of yarn from New York. A little to her own surprise and 
to the astonishment of the hospital management, the weav- 
ing room with its colorful yarns proved a strong attraction 
to the recuperating soldiers and also soon became a show 
place of the institution, as well as a real aid to getting 
men back to normal. 




















It wasn't all smooth sailing, however, and only a weaver 
believing in the possibilities of her craft would have per- 
sisted. At the beginning the men shied away from using 
bright colored yarns. She had to telegraph frantically to 
New York for yarn in the more familiar brown and navy 
blue. However, by the time the new supply arrived the 
men had lost their fear of color and were hard at work 
weaving afghans, blankets, table mats, and handbags. 

The small table looms which could be easily used by 
bed patients proved popular, but additional ones to meet 
the needs of an increasing number of men wanting to 
weave were hard to come by. This problem she solved with 
the help of the hospital commandment, who now was en- 
thusiastic about her work. He found some German war 
prisoners who were woodworkers and who said they 
could make the looms. This they did with remarkable 
dexterity. 

Informal talks to the men on color and design as well 
as the encouragement of her own enthusiasm plaved their 
part in the success of the project. The weaving activities 
became not only an interesting recreation but in addition 
helped patients with finger, wrist, and hand injuries, as 
well as soothing those with mental disturbances. The 
demonstration right before the eyes of the hospital authori- 
ties led them later to turn the weaving department which 
Mrs. Kramer had organized into a training center for 
occupational therapists. To Mrs. Kramer, it was reward- 
ing when the men had got over their shyness toward 
so new an occupation as weaving, to see their delighted 
interest in the different colors of yarns and the latent sense 
of original design that many expressed in their work 

A constant inspiration in designing is found by Mrs. 
Kramer in the colors and color harmonies of modern paint- 
ings, for which she has a warm appreciation. [quipped 
with a box of crayons and a pad of drawing paper she 
recently haunted a gallery showing the work of Arthur 
Dove who was a pioneer in the American abstract move- 
ment. After studying a painting for a time she would 
match its strategic hues with crayon on her pad. In one 
picture she was intrigued by a beautiful lavender, which 
was harmonized dramatically with a purple and a yellow 
ish orange. This painter’s scheme was afterwards trans 
lated into a loosely woven sheer in spun rayon on a cotton 
warp. In the fabric the yellow orange had to be slighth 
modified for a perfect harmony. 

One interior decorator used the material for curtains in 
a bedroom. It has also been useful for a bedspread, 
although Mrs. Kramer believes that the weave is really 
too gossamer for that purpose, its lace-like delicacy, to 
her mind, requiring at least a lining. 

Another impr irtant source of color suggestions has been 
travel, especially visits to Haiti and Guatemala. On her 
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(Continued on page 52) 


Above—Rawyon drapery fabric im herringbone wear 
Called the “Star” pattern by Helen Kramer becaus 
the silver threads and loose ends of the warp threads of 
spun rayon create an interesting star-like sparkle against 
the darker ground. Used for bedroom draperies. Il"hen 
woven plain it is also used for a bedspread. Below 
Heavy cotton weft yarn with lighter warp expressing a 
pebbly texture. Warp lines are in a darker shade than 
the general color. This pattern was suggested by the 
beach seen from the rooms of a Florida house for which 
the curtains were designed by Helen Kramer. 
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Post-War Influences 
on West German Weaving 


by BERTL REISER 


before World War I, 


handweaving was an important part 


In Germany 
of the famer’s life. Between the two 
world wars, however, as industry de 
and 
more a product of power looms. The 
number of handlooms diminished, 
altho in 1930 there were still 127,000 


in use or ready for service. 


veloped, textiles became more 


Handweaving was revived in Ger- 
many during World War IT because 
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of bitter necessity lextiles were 
scarce and farmers again learned to 
weave the wool they raised for them- 
handlooms in 


selves. The number of 


operation greatly increased. It was a 
time of great misery and such times 
lead men to examine their resources 
and to help themselves. 

\fter the 
terials 


war shortages of m4 
that 


mills were slow to resume operations, 


were so. great 


textile 


while handweavers found it possible 
to work at full speed because of the 
greater flexibility of hand industry. 

The end of the war also brought 
great 
from 


German 
and 


streams of refugees 
Southeastern 
Kurope, among whom were many 


handweavers from the great agricul- 


Eastern 


tural areas. These countries had re- 
tained their superiority in handcrafts, 
largely industrialized Ger- 
many, and the arrival of many crafts- 


lost in 


men among the refugees gave a great 
new impulse to German crafts, ¢; 
pecially handweaving. 

In the countries the refugees came 
from handweaving had been ever so 
much more important than in Ger- 
many. There the farmer 
working costume as well as his Sun- 


wove his 


day clothes on his own loom just as 
his forefathers had done. Sheep were 
important in agriculture and during 
the long winter evenings women spurr 
their wool and also wove flax from 
their own farms. In the spring the 
women bleached their linen and the 
farmer's who 


wife her 


neighbors the most linen was the 


could show 
proudest. The great variety of na- 
tional costumes in all those countries 
Slav popula- 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
was the result of a_ highly 
developed handweaving art. In all 


with a predominantly 
tion 
slavia 


those countries great handweaving 


firms used to employ the so-called 


“home weavers.” These concerns 


Left, striped wool skirt, of the type 
popular in 


Nom most Germany 


Right, linen upholstery material, 51 
nches wide. 








procured the yarn and gave the com- 
while whole families of 
weavers worked together to get the 
work done. 


missions, 


In the countries that now belong 
to Poland, handweaving flourished 
and the people in many countries 
now in the Russian Zone made their 
living from handweaving. Linen from 
“Lausitz,” Silesian “Velour,” and 
materials from Saxonia were known 
all over the world. 

The refugees spread all over West- 
ern Germany and formed new hand- 
weaving centers, many of which are 
very small. The 3,000 handweaving 
families of Frankenwald (Franken, 


North Bavaria) with hundreds of 
years of tradition behind them, ab- 
sorbed several hundreds of hand- 
weavers from the Sudeten country 
12 





Left top, tapestry of handspun wool, 
signs of the zodiac. Background in 
dark blue, signs white and gray, with 


lozenges outlined in red and white. 
Pattern is knotted. Left bottom, 
double woven wool, white and 


terra cotta, from Schleswig-Holstein. 
Right top, typical old workshop in 
Soest. Right center, handwoven rib- 
bons, belts, bookmarks, and document 
ribbons in wool, cotton, and silk, de- 
pending on use. Right bottom, back- 
ground, natural unbleached linen. 
Design of flax plants in light green, 
blue buds, lettering, animals and 
roots in brown, 32 by 40 inches. 


of Czechoslovakia. All over Franken- 
wald many handweaving industries 
are found and they all use home 
weavers. The speciality there is 
shawls which are in demand by the 
greater part of the natives scattered 
all over the world. In addition they 
weave linens and excellent Harris 
type tweed as well as other fabrics. 

Many businesses from the Sude- 
ten country found a new place to 
settle in Bavaria. At Kochel in Upper 
Bavaria such a refugee firm is weav- 
ing the well-known skirts with bor- 
ders which meet the demands of 
fashion as well as the requirements 
of the Bavarian national costume. Of 
all the products the skirts illustrated 
here are preferred to anything else. 
Photographs cannot do justice to the 
attractive combinations of colors or 
the artistry of the weaves. The skirts 
are found in an extraordinary variety 
of patterns and colors. They can be 
worn for years without ironing. 
They are woven in one piece and each 
is different. 

Another business is found in a far 
away corner of the country around 
Bielefeld in Westfalen in a _ village 
called Niehorst. 
are Eastern refugees. About 20 are 
at work and they are bringing hand- 
weaving to a perfection which was 


These weavers also 


known only in older times. They 
brought some of their looms with 
them—one is dated 1695—and they 


continue with great skill to produce 
fabrics of design derived 
from their traditional patterns. The 
patterns for the borders of 
and aprons are invented by the mis- 
tress of the 
Fabrics are 


excellent 
dresses 


there. 
made from handsnun 
varns which are delivered by the 
women of the village. 


weaving room 


A group of weavers from Jugo- 
slavia brought handweaving to the 








country around Bad Tolz, where for 
had not 
known. In their home country they 


almost a century it been 


had specialized in making the well 


known “Pilango” shawls, square 


silk in 


many colors, with flowers of the sam 


pieces of fine handwoven 
color woven in. Country women used 
to wear the pilangos around their 
hair. Here in Bavaria these weavers 
are making skirts with borders and 
Bavarian “dirndl” costumes in great 
variety. 

Weavers Western Prussia 
settled in Upper Bavaria and brought 


from 
new techniques for handspun and 
silk. The handweaving 
“The Schatztruhe” 
Petke at 
produces 


handwoven 


business, owned 


by Mrs. 
Munich 


(;rafelfing near 
silks, beautiful 
tweeds, and other materials. 
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In the Rhine and Ruhr country 
where many refugees have settled 
are many more people interested in 
handweaving. A remarkable business 
is now located at Bingen on Rhine, 
which came from Dresden in Sax- 
onia (the Russian Zone of today). 
Mrs. Rossler has developed an ex- 
cellent technique for weaving Gobelin 
tapestries from sheep’s wool, with 
designs representing sea horses, sun- 


flowers, penguins, or flamingoes, 
among other motifs. A fashionable 
ski costume, made from rough 


sheep’s wool, is her invention and 
really represents a novelty. 

All improvements for 
looms have been brought into West- 
ern Germany by the newcomers, 
many of whom managed to bring one 
or two looms with them. In Germany 
the horizontal 


sorts of 


loom with 
two to four harnesses and an equal 
number of treadles is customarily 
used. The material woven is usually 


weaving 


from 32 to 36 inches wide. The 
weavers from Silesia had similar 
looms but they added one or two 


pole beams at the back which gave 
the flat loom a deeper construction 
for the cloth. Several German firms 
which make looms developed that 
type of construction and have intro- 
duced a new kind with 20 harnesses. 

In Siebenburgen, a part of Rou- 
mania which had a purely German 
population and in Jugoslavia_ the 
weavers prefer fly shuttles with 
which much faster weaving can be 
done. 

\long with the technical contri- 
butions of their looms, the refugee 
weavers tech- 
Gobelin 
tapestry, plush weave, and krimmer, 
a kind of artificial fur—from coun- 
tries with Slav populations. Table- 
cloths with brought from 
Vogtland in the East are very beauti- 
ful. New 


terials 


have brought 
new to 


many 
Germany 


niques 
patterns 


ty pes ¢ of 
have 


upholstery ma- 
introduced. The 
rich Slavic influence in arrangement 


been 


of colors as well as in the figures 
used in patterns is the foundation 
for many finely designed pieces. 
Colors are gayer and more “joyful” 
than in former German 
the German costumes 
These foreign influences are found 
and are considered to lend a fashion- 


weaving. 


even in local 


able note. 

An attentive observer with ethno- 
logical knowledge can easily discover 
trom the products of the refugee 
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businesses, from which country the 
weavers come. These many thousand 
weaver families have brought a fresh 











Top, Gobelin tapestry in wool, from 
a former Dresden establishment, now 
it Bingen am Rhine. Center, small 
wall tapestry with ornaments. Hand- 
spun, vegetable-dyed wool. Bottom, 
linen tablecloth. 





impetus to their new country; a very 
old handcraft is animated by the dif- 
ficulties these uprooted craftsmen 
have overcome. 


Bertl Reiser, a resident of Murnau 
in Upper Bavaria, not far from 
Munich, is the wife of an architect 
whose specialty is designing exhibi- 
tions, and among those which he has 
lately done was one for the hand- 
weavers of the region. 

Having learned English during a 
year spent as a student in England, 
Mrs. Reiser after the end of the war 
was able to hold an office position 
with the United States Army in the 
American She also speaks 
several Slavic tongues as well as 
German and French. 

A versatile person, she was at one 
time the champion woman skier of 
Yugoslavia, where she formerly lived. 
She has been an inveterate mountain 
climber from her earliest childhood. 


zone. 





University of Illinois 
Art Festival 


Fifty of the leading 
craftsmen in textiles, ceramics, silver, 
and jewelry were included in the 
“American Craftsmen—1953” section 
of the annual Festival of Contempor- 
ary Arts sponsored by the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, with Rexford 
Newcomb, dean of the college of fine 


country’s 


and applied arts, as chairman. 
Weavers represented included: 
Anni Albers, New Haven, Connecti- 


cut: Ida Dean, San _ Francisco, 
California; Eugene F. Dobbertin, 
Rochester, New York: Florence 


Hickman, Dallas, Texas; Maria Kipp, 
Los Angeles, California; Jack Lenor 
Larsen, New York City; Karl 
Laurell, Plymouth, Michigan; Doro 
thy Liebes, New York City; Elsa 
and Julia McVicker, 
Illinois; Ed  Rossbach, 
California; Robert. D 
Bitely, Michigan; Hella 
Skowronski, Vashon, Washington. 

Roy Ginstrom of the department 
of art was chairman of the exhibition. 


Regensteiner 
Chicago, 
Berkeley, 
Sailors, 


No prizes are awarded in these 
exhibitions but purchases are made 
by the department of art for the Uni- 
versity’s permanent collection. 
from the exhibition 
will be circuited by the Traveling 
Exhibition Service of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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‘The Robe’”’ is Woven 


on a California Handloom 
by BERTHA MARSHALL 


Symbolic of the Christ in the motion picture, ‘The 
Robe,” based on the novel of the same name by Lloyd 
Douglas, is the seamless robe which He is said to have 
worn before the Crucifixion and for which the Roman 
centurians cast lots. Nowhere in the picture does Christ 
appear. 

It is not likely that many persons who see the picture 
can detect whether or not the Robe is actually a ‘seam- 
less” garment, handwoven as in Biblical times. However, 
to Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles belongs the distinction 
of weaving the seamless robe used in the picture. Every 
detail of the weaving is as historically accurate as possi- 
ble, in accordance with the policy of the Twentieth 
Century Fox Studio which produced the picture. 

A great deal of research and experiment went into 
the production of the garment. Charles LeMaire, who 
designed all the costumes for the play, gave Mrs. Hulse 
many drawings and there was much discussion about 
how many threads of natural yarn and how many of 
earth color. Yarn markets all over this country and 


I4 





Mrs. Dorothea Hulse of Los Angeles, California, and 
her daughter, Mrs. Harold A. 
the actual weaving of “The Robe,” used in the Cinema 
SCOPe 
of the same name by Lloyd C. Douglas, 
I‘rank Ross for 20th Century Fox 


Macready, at work on 


Technicolor motion picture made from the novel 
pre dite ( d by 


lurope were searched tor the right grade ot sheep's 
wool, for it had to be of the type used in Galilee at the 
time of Christ's crucifixion. Mrs. Hulse’s own copy of 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, inherited from her 
Methodist minister father, gave them the best deserip- 
tion of how yarn was spun, dyed with a brew of walnut 
shells, and woven in the first century. 

Then one of her Sunday school pupils who had lived 
in Palestine brought her a seamless robe from Bethlehem. 
These robes are sold there as replicas of the actual robe 
Christ wore under the Roman toga which Roman 
soldiers threw over him. 

The right textured yarn was finally found in England, 
but before that four weeks were spent in making numer 
ous small samples, varying in texture and weight and 
color. These samples were submitted to the Studio 
where Producer Frank Ross, Director Henry Koster 
Philip Mr. leMaire—Art 


Technicolor representatives and others studied 


the scenarist Dunne, 
Director 
them. Finally one was found to be right except—it was 
much too heavy. All research had brought out that the 


garment was “finely textured.” In the book and_ the 
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script the Robe is not only worn by Christ, it is also 
carried in the tunic belt of Marcellus, in the knapsack 
of Demetrius, and passed from the hands of Marcellus 
to Diana, to Peter. 

Mrs. Hulse’s only previous assignment from a studio 
had been the weaving of the costumes for Susan Hay- 
ward in David and Bathsheba, which were so light that 
a six to eight-vard length could be pulled through a 
wedding ring without wrinkling. With this experience, 
when finally the perfect yarn for the Robe was found 
her problem seemed to be solved. But this was only 
the beginning, for the Robe must be seamless, and it 
must also be well shaped. She finally evolved a plan 
which combined tubular and double-weave, and called 
for the use of four shuttles in order to make the neck 
and arm openings. In this part of the weaving Mrs. 
Hulse’s daughter helped but otherwise she threw all 
the shuttles. 

The garment once finished, one would think there 
were no more problems. However, the walnut dye, while 
it produced the exact color, proved to be unphotogenic. 
So the garment had to be given another dye bath to 
make it technicolor- perfect. 

During the early weeks “of production Mrs. Hulse 
was called east, and an apprehensive director had the 
garment insured for $50,000. Then, to make assurance 
doubly sure, she was asked to make three duplicates of 
the Robe. That this was no useless gesture was proved 
when, in the fight between Marcellus and another cen- 
turian a realistic gash was cut in the garment, and (1n- 
cidentally to us, if not to Richard Burton, who plays 
the part) Marcellus was rather severely injured. Victor 
Mature takes the part of Demetrius. 


Dorothea Hulse’s name is a familiar one to weavers 





On the Crucifixion set of the picture. Left to right. Sta 
Richard Burton as Marcellus, Mrs. Hulse, and Victor 
Vature as Demetrius, looking at “The Robe,” 
the symbol of the Christ in the picture. 


which is 
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in the United States. She did notable therapeutic work 
in Veterans Hospitals, and can tell many stories of what 
weaving has done for some of her pupils. One young 
girl, for instance, a spastic whose parents assumed that 
her mentality matched her handicap, came for lessons. 
Her muscular coordination became so much improved 
that she paid her way through college by her weaving, 





Mrs. Hulse dyes the yarn for “The Robe” 
boiled walnut shells 


ina brew of 


and she later married a fellow student. Gail Patrick and 
Mrs. Art Linkletter, the Chinese wife of the Bank of 
America representative in Asia, have studied with her. 
A young girl who is nearly blind is learning to weave 
in order to teach the blind under California’s Rehabili- 
tation program. She also oversees her shop, where many 
beautiful textiles are made. Weaving of “The Robe”, 
however, is the highlight of her achievements. 





Miss Marshall is one of the four Bulletin committee 
members of the Hand 


\ngeles, organized seven years ago, which 


Southern California \\V eavers 
Gauild, Los 
now has 350 members, including associates in 18 states 
and Canada. Meetings are now held in a large hall, to 
provide space for classes preceding meetings, exhibits 
of members’ work, and the growing Guild library. Out- 
standing event of the fall will be an exhibition, sale, and 
stvle show, November 7 and &, at Plummer Park Play- 
ground. Closing program event of the year was a week’s 
workshop conducted by Harriet Douglas Tidball of 
Virginia City, Montana, assisted by Martin Tidball and 
Martha Colborn Salter. New officers are 
Merrifield, 


Mrs. Gertruck 


president; Mary Hense, vice-president ; 
Janet B. Hughes and Mrs. R. A. Crosby, recording and 


Helen 


members, Mrs. 


corresponding — secretaries ; Klotz, treasurer 


Bulletin committee Roger Hayward, 


Gwendolyn Shields, Leathy Anderson 
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Guatemalan 
Looms 


by HELEN DANIELS 
YOUNG 


While Guatemalan weaving is often 
extremely intricate as to pattern, 
especially as found in the huipils, the 
looms on which the textiles are woven 
are primitive. As a matter of fact 
when these looms are empty they are 
merely collections of sticks of assort- 
ed shapes and sizes. There are two 
main types of looms used in Guate- 
mala. The women’s looms are called 
“stick looms’ for obvious reasons, 
or they may be called “back-strap 
looms.” Then there are the men’s 
looms on which various kinds of cloth 
are made. These looms are of a type 
more familiar to weavers in this 
country, as they are treadle looms, 
usually counter-balanced, with four 
harnesses and with four or six tread- 
les. Occasionally one sees a loom 
with a fly-shuttle attachment but more 
often they are operated entirely by 
hand. Many of the men stand up as 
they weave. 

For the tabby or plain weave which 
forms the background of most of these 
weaves, the men use boat shuttles of 
either a kind of cedar or of mahogany 
polished to a high degree by long 
usage. I was told that the men rubbed 
on the shuttles some of the fat used 
in cooking tortillas in order to polish 
them. There is a characteristic odor 
to most of the native textiles which 
could be accounted for by this custom. 
For the inlaid designs the men use 
small hanks of cotton without a shut- 
tle. In Coban I was taken to the 
home of a weaver who was making 
simple white cloth with twill stripes 
for servilletas. His three looms were 
in an open shed at the back of the 
sun-lit patio. His wife wound bobbins 
on a tremendous bobbin-winder, the 
base of which resembled that of our 
high spinning wheels. The 
wheel which controlled the spindle 
was a solid,@round, wooden disc at 
least 15 inches in diameter. He made 
the skeins of cotton on a crude swift 
whose slender stick support was 
placed in a hole in a large, rough log. 

This particular weaver wove very 
steadily and rapidly. Like most of the 
weavers I watched, he used a tem- 
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Fig. I 
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Primitive stick loom—used by women. Partially woven huipil, one 


half the width is woven at a time. The first part of the weaving is done at B, 
the “wrong end of the loom. The main portion is woven from the end, A 
The warp threads at C are gradually woven first at B 


1. Back-strap in which woman sits. 
Cloth beam 


Batten or sword—the beater 


wn + W bo 


Shuttle with weft yarn wrapped around it. 
Nails indicating position of template for spreading warp to full width. 


Template is on underside of the web and is moved forward as work pro 


gresses. 
6. & 7. Sticks for picking up sheds 
8. & 9. Sticks for picking up sheds 
10. Warp Beam 
11. Rope for attaching end of loom 


plate to keep the cloth stretched to 
its full width. An examination of the 
edges of the skirts woven by men 
will frequently show the effect of this 
either in the holes left by the prongs 
of the templates or in groups of edge 
threads broken by too-tight stretch- 
ing of the cloth by the template. From 
him I bought an old, polished boat- 
shuttle of the open type—very similar 


plain weave 
pattern weave 


to 


tree. 


to our Colonial type shuttles. 

Weaving on large looms 
operated by treadles was introduced 
by the Spanish conquerors and has 
developed through the years until it 
is a commercial industry. It differs 
from stick loom work not only in this 
respect but also in that it is carried 


on almost entirely by men, and in 


these 


employing wool yarn on a scale com- 
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parable with that of cotton. 

Most of the weaving done by the 
men is tabby, that is, cloth woven in 
a plain weave. Men not only weave 
these cotton fabrics but also. the 
Momostenango blankets which are 
patterned in “dol!” or flower designs 
all made in wool. They weave too, 
the ponchitos or little blankets used 
by the men of some tribes as aprons 
over their trousers. The servilletas 
with twill designs, often in color, and 
the skirts with stripes woven in pat- 
terns similar to “overshot” (the 
American colonial weave) are also 
men's weaving. 

It does not take long for even the 
uninitiated in weaving lore in Guate- 
mala to realize that the products of 


° 
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the women’s looms are more highly 
prized than those from the treadle 
looms of the men. There is an air of 
complete satisfaction with which peo- 
ple say, as you show them a textile 
you have brought home, “O, yes! 
That's very nice. That's stick-loom 
weaving.” That tells vou that this 1s 
the kind of weaving that really mat- 
ters. At first I found myself wanting 
to stand up for the weavers who used 
looms so much like mine. But once 
vou have fallen under the spell of 
stick-loom weaving you, too, rate it 
highly. 

Owing to the nature of the women’s 
looms the warps are generally short. 
\ couple of mats or four or six nap- 


kins may be woven on one warp 





length. In San Antomo Aguas 
Calientes and Santa Maria Jesus the 
length of a stick-loom warp will make 
one half of the ¢sut which must be 
sewed to a_ second half down the 
middle to get its breadth. The huipils 
made on the back-strap looms of San 
Antonio Calientes (Hot 
Springs) .are considered to be the 
most beautiful in the country. And 
well they may be, for not only is the 
weaving the most intricate and beau- 
tiful I have ever seen, but the colors 


Aguas 


used are exceedingly harmonious and 
different. Navy blue warps are the 
rule for huipils and some tsuts though 
there seemed to be many tsuts in red 
and green. The designs on the head- 
cloths represent flowers and birds as 
well as conventional motifs. Let us 
look at the looms on which these are 
woven. 

The stick loom illustrated here 
( Figure I) consists of one or two 
sticks at the cloth-beam end of the 
loom. This is the end of the loom 
(A) from which the weaver works 
for the greater part of her weaving. 
Of the two similar sticks, the first one, 
closer to her, (the front one is omit- 
ted in the pictures) has notched ends 
to which are attached the cords which 
hold the “back-strap” to the loom. 
When the weaver squats on the 
ground with her loom in front of her, 
she puts the strap (1) around her 
hips and adjusts it so that as she 
leans backward or forward she can 
tighten or loosen the tension on the 
warp. This strap may be of henequin 
fibre (like jute) as in the picture or 
of leather. Usually it is nicely deco- 
rated, if of leather, and highly prized. 
The second stick (2) from the front 
is the roller or cloth-beam to which 
the warp is indirectly attached and on 
which the woven textile can be rolled 
up as the weaving progresses. The 
next large stick with the pointed ends 
Fig. Il 
San Antonio Aguas. Purchased from 
the weaver at Calientes. One half of 
a huipil being woven on a stick loom. 


Primitive stick loom from 


About one-half inch of weaving re- 
mains to be woven in plain weave, 
SO that pattern sticks have heen re 
moved. Notice the tiny batten which 
is used here. This huipil is red with 
patterns inlaid in gay colors. Som: 
of the warp stripes are mauve and 
dark blue See caption on other loom 
picture for numbers, 

12. Bone needle for pushing last weft 
threats nto place. 
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is the sword or batten. (3) Weavers 
will notice that there is no reed in 
a beater-frame on this loom. In weav- 
ing, as the weft or filling threads are 
put through the shed they are beaten 
into place by the sword of heavy, 
polished wood which has enough 
weight to beat them into a firm fabric. 
This batten is one of the loom parts 
that is most esteemed, since it takes 
time to get it worn to the right 
smoothness and until its balance be- 
comes familiar to the weaver. In 
front of the batten you will see a 
small rod projecting out.at either 
side of the warp threads. (4) This is 
the shuttle and it is carrying the 
tabby weft threads. In this instance 
the shuttle is merely a long, slender 
stick. The weft threads are wound 
once or twice around one end, carried 
the length of the shuttle-stick, wound 
around this other end and then back 
to the first end. By repeating this 
process quite a lot of thread is carried 
by the shuttle. If you look still more 
closely at the part of the fabric in 
front of the shuttle you may notice 
a spot (5) where the cloth goes out 
into a sharp point on either side. This 
is the place where the template is put 
on the underside to keep the weaving 
stretched to its proper width. The 
template itself is merely a piece of 
hamboo of the proper length to keep 
the fabric stretched correctly. This 
is necessary since there is no reed to 
do this. In ancient days and in even 
more primitive countries a long thorn 
is stuck through the cloth into this 
template. But in the Guatemalan 
looms that I examined they used a 
short nail for this purpose. It is said 
that sometimes there are small peb- 
bles sealed up in the hollow, bamboo 
templates so that, as the woman 
weaves, the rattle of the pebbles is 
heard by the husband of the weaver 
and he knows that she is busy at her 
work! Or it may be that the weaver 
merely enjoys the rhythmical rattle 
of the stones as she beats. Still farther 
back on the loom is the heddle stick. 
(6) Every other thread of the warp 
is raised by this heddle stick which 
has a continuous cord looped over 
the stick and under a warp thread, 
continuing this alternation until every 
other thread in the warp has been 
picked up. Lifting this heddle stick 
will therefore make the shed for one 
tabby. In back of the heddle stick is 
the rod (7) which forms the other 
shed. Still farther back are two of the 
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pattern shed sticks (8 and 9) by 
means of which groups of threads are 
lifted to form design spaces in which 
the pattern weft threads will appear. 
The loose threads hanging over the 
fabric in front of the batten are the 
pattern wefts which are in the pro- 
cess of being inlaid in different colors 
to form the design. The roller (10) 
at the far end of the loom is the one 
corresponding to our warp beam. At 
its ends a strong rope (11) 1s attach- 
ed in such a way that the loom can 
be fastened to a tree or post, thus 
enabling the weaver to have the warp 
as taut as she desires. One other bit 
of weaving gear much prized is the 
bone needle shown in Figure I[] 
(12) used for pushing the weft 
threads into place when a batten will 
no longer pass through the shed. | 
said earlier that the warp is attached 
indirectly to the cloth and warp 
beams. If you will examine the loom 
pictures closely you will see that there 
is a cord wound around each of these 
beams, and that it also passes over 
a string which is at the very end of 
the piece of weaving on the loom. 
When the warp is to be set up, the 
weaver first anchors in position the 
warp and cloth beams so that they 
will be the right distance apart to 
make the warp the correct length. 
Next a sturdy cord is hitched to each 
end of each beam so that it is taut 
like the string of a bow. In order to 
keep this cord from being pulled 
away from the beam in the center, 
another cord is then laced about the 
beam and over what we may call the 
“bow-string cord” a dozen times or 
more. When these cords are firmly 
attached to the beams the warp 
threads are looped back and_ forth 
over the cords until the warp is the 
right width. The lacing cords can 
then be adjusted where that is needed 
to tighten or loosen the warp threads. 
Many of the warps are made of 
doubled threads to give them extra 
strength since Guatemalan yarns are 
neither plied nor twisted as are ours 
The heddle stick, which will raise 
one-half of all the warp threads, is 
next adjusted with its continuous 
cord picking up every other thread in 
the warp: the second shed stick 1s 
inserted and the other sticks which 
control pattern sheds are put into 
place last. The weaver then puts her 
hack-strap on the warp-beam end of 
the loom and weaves a few inches of 
either “tabby” (plain cloth) or even a 





bit of design at what we would call 
the wrong end of the loom. After 
weaving this short strip, (1B) the 
hack-strap is taken off the warp beam 
and tied in front where it normally 
belongs. You will remember that | 
said that this is the end of the loom 
from which the weaver does the 
greater part of her weaving. Guate- 
malan weavers prefer to have both 
ends of their stick-loom textiles fin- 
ished with a firm edge. This is im- 
portant not only for appearance but 
even more so from the standpoint of 
wear. It is easier to get a firm end 
by weaving in toward the center of 
the textile than it would be to weave 
out to the end, trying to crowd into 
the last half inch of warp enough weft 
threads to make the weaving firm. 
As the weaving progresses along the 
warp, the space between the two 
woven parts (IC) keeps getting 
smaller and smaller. No longer will 
the large batten fit into the shed and 
so the weaver has a series of battens 
grading down to one only a quarter 
of an inch wide. Such a tiny batten 
cannot give the wefts a good beating 
so that this part of the weaving is 
often looser than the rest of the piece. 
The excellence of this stick-loom 
weaving and the integrity of the 
weaver can best be judged by the 
way in which this part of the 
textile is completed. It is at this point 
of the weaving that a little bone 
needle (II 12) is used to push reluc- 
tant wefts into place. Another way 
of finishing this part of the weaving 
is to use doubled or even quadrupled 
wefts to fill the space faster, for not 
only must smaller battens be used, 
but also the shuttles must be small 
enough to squeeze into an almost 
non-existent space. On one loom | 
have the weaving is almost completed 
(and beautifully done, too. In_ fact 
the weaver had to be restrained trom 
finishing it!) and the ingenious shut 
tle is a rib from a discarded umbrella 
This kind of weaving always ends on 
tabby or plain weave as it would be 
too difficult to pick up pattern sheds 
in so small a space. No description ot 
the pattern weaving seems entirely 
adequate since even seeing it done 
leaves one somewhat incredulous. 
Like all inlay weaving the process 1s 
a slow one, involving as it does the 
counting of threads and the laying in 
of the right colors in the right places. 
The insertion into the warp of pick- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Stripes in Summer and Winter Weave 


this, the San 
Francisco Bay area, have asked for 
an explanation of the method used in 
weaving the upholstery for the chair 
exhibited by me at the Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of the Contemporary 
Handweavers of California held at 
the M. H. de Young Memorial Mu- 
seum in San Francisco. As a picture 
of this chair is shown on page & of 
the Fall 1952 the Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, it is possible 
that weavers in other areas will also 
be interested. 

Many weavers feel that if they are 
fortunate enough to develop some- 
thing unique it should be kept a 
secret. | would rather share ideas, as 
it is not always “how” a thing is done 
but “what” is done with it that ex- 
presses the individuality of the artist. 

As often happens this idea came 


Many weavers in 


issue ( of 


almost as an accident born of neces- 
sity, or possibly expediency. As an 
instructor both in weaving and cloth- 
ing I am often confronted with the 
problem of how best to achieve cer- 
tain effects in weaving material for 
costumes. 

One such problem has been to have 
a stripe appear in certain areas of 
a garment, part of the time running 
horizontally and then turning to the 
vertical without the 
The change of weft 


use of seams. 
used when a 
stripe is set in the warp does not as 
a rule cause the horizontal stripe to 


appear the same as the vertical. The 


use of summer and winter weave 
proved to bea good solution. 
\bout two years ago I experi- 


mented with a 4-harness summer and 
winter weave, using my second block 
only where [ wanted the _ stripe. 
Probably [ should mention here that 
[ was using a 4-harness counter- 
balanced loom with string heddles, on 
which the heddle bars ride free. 
Considering harness 1 the harness 
which is closest to the weaver and 4 
the one farthest from the weaver, the 
warp was set up 1-3-2-3, 1-3-2-3, for 


all except the one broken stripe set 


('pholstery, rayon warp, tapestry cot- 
ton, cotton and rayon guimpe and 
houcle and various synthetic novel- 
ties used for weft, in rust, tan, pale 


green, and gold 
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toward one side. The balance of the 
stripe was set 1-4-2-4, 1-4-2-4. The 
striped area was to be used only in 
one section of the blouse and one 
of the skirt of a linen suit 
dress. The original plan was to weave 
two pieces of material—one with the 
stripe and one plain. The plain piece 
was to be woven on three harnesses or 
block Number 1. The harnesses can 
casily be balanced by putting on 
sroups of empty heddles. 

As this material progressed the 
necessity arose for speed. A “must” 
exhibition 


section 


came up as well as the 
need of lengths of a minimum of three 
vards. I began to wish that I could 
“will” my heddles from the fourth 
harness to the third. A quick glance 
will show any weaver that the only 
lifference between the two blocks of 
the 4-harness summer and winter 
eave lies in the 3s and 4s. I won- 
dered if it would be possible to slip 
the heddles from 4 to 3 and go on 
with the plain textured weave? The 
tension was eased, and the pliable 
string heddles were tied in groups, 


both top and bottom, on the fourth 
and third harnesses. Literally holding 
my breath, the groups of heddles were 
slipped off and slipped onto the bar 
in their new position and the ones 
that had to be slipped off of 3 to make 
room for them were replaced. The 
tension was tightened, and without a 
hitch the weaving progressed and the 
stripe completely disappeared as can 
he seen in the picture. 

As an instructor in an art school 

California College of Arts and 
Crafts—the weaving of an abstract 
design is often a problem. One does 
not always care to use either laid-in 
or tapestry weaves. The possibilities 
of this new use of summer and winter 
weave, that suddenly opened up be- 
fore me, were enormous. 

As the idea developed for the piece 
of upholstery used on the chair pic- 
tured, there was no desire to “cover 
up” the fact that it summer 
and winter weave, but to use materi- 
als that would not diffuse with each 
other as to color and texture but 


was a 


would retain their own identity and 








_ 


strength of color. It was found that 
a rough spongy material that would 
pack well and still be dominant over 
a fairly fine neutral warp was most 
successful. Shades of green and gold 
were to predominate, so a green-gold 
rayon warp found to enrich 
rather than contrast with the various 
wefts to be used. 

Probably due to the roughness in 


Was 


texture of the wefts the characteristic 
“speckled” look of a typical summer 
and winter weave is entirely absent. 
Many of the blocks had their tone 
quality and “depth” developed by the 
use of two closely related tones and 
textures used alternately. The texture 
winter 
treadling on the three harnesses of 


achieved by a summer and 


block 1 or 1-3-2-3, 1-3-2-3 when 
three colors are used (one warp, 2 


weft) in more than one weight of 
material gives a quality of depth and 
richness to an otherwise “plain” ma- 
terial. 

The design was carried out in full 
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size using colored papers. This was 
done not only in the hope of achiev- 
ing a good asymmetrical balance but 
also to aid in weaving the material so 
that the design would fit the chair 
as closely as possible. As changes 
were to be made a quick check was 
made with the paper design and I 
found it smart to tie the tops of the 
groups to be changed with the color 
designated for the harness to which 
they were to be moved—for example, 
red for number 3 and green for num- 
ber 4. As the breaks or changes in 
this design were to fall in 3 inch 
blocks or multiples of 3 inch blocks, 
such as, 6 inch blocks, 9 inch blocks, 
etc., the 3 inch blocks were tied loose- 
ly both top and before I 
started. When a group was to be 
moved the ties were drawn up quick- 
ly and then released after the change 
was made. This is a relatively simple 
thing to do and each change takes 
about five minutes. The time used is 


bottom 


far less than in laid-in and of course 





Left, Upholstery fabric, summer and 
with special heddle ar- 
Rayon 


winter weave 
rangement, described in text. 
warp, rayon boucle, cotton and rayon 
boucle used in weft. Rust, shades of 
green, and gold. Right, linen suit 


dress, for weft, 20/1 knitting linen 


in yellow and turquoise and brown 
imported “mercerized linen. Stripe 
dominated by yellow with accents of 


brown and turquoise. 


many times less than in tapestry 
weaving. \Wondering if a person with 
less experience would have trouble, 
| asked one of my students to experi- 
ment with it, and he had no difficulty. 

Probably 


wonder 


many weavers will 


wherein the advantage lies 


in this tvpe weave as compared with 
a multiple harness loom. 


The answer can only be in 


the use of 
a greater 
freedom. The changes can be made 
when and where desired provided the 
little units of 4+ threads 
1-4-2-4 or 1-3-2 
Also the plain or “one block” matert- 
width at 
will. | hope many weavers will have 


for example, 


3 are kept intact. 


al can be woven on the full 


as much fun with this as I have. 





Howard C. Ford 
of Penland School 
with TCA in India 


Howard C. Ford, 
to hundreds who have studied at the 
Penland School of Handicrafts, Pen- 
North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed to the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration (TCA) staff of 
the U.S. Department of State in New 


“Tom known 


lan«l, 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The British Revival in Handweaving 


Despite the continued technical 
improvements in the 
machine 
recently 


finish of 
there 
revival of hand- 
Thousands in 


woven fabrics, has 
been a 
weaving in Britain. 


Britain are now making their own 
rugs, carpets, furnishing fabrics, and 
suitings. For some this work is just 
a hobby; others find a_ profitable 
market for their ability to weave by 
hand with the 


ancient craftsmen. Indeed it is-proba- 


dexterity of the 


ble that more people are today work- 
ing at looms in their own homes than 
ever before. 

The importance of this renascence 
of handicraft has been acknowledged 
by the 
displays 


inclusion of many items in 


which were organized im 


connection with the Festival of 


Britain—itself mainly concerned with 
technical and industrial development. 
For instance, handwoven furnishing 
fabrics, rugs and table mats were seen 
Homes and Gardens Pavilion 
South 


and 


in the 
at the 
London, 


Bank Exhibition in 


wicker work fantasies 


in the Festival Pleasure Gardens 


Handwoven fabrics are important 


in. toe exhibition “Design — froni 


Britain,” now on a tour ol 


Museulis 


in the United States. 
Before World War II it was esti 
mated by some that there were as 


few as 1.000 home weavers in Britain, 


amateur and professional. Today the 


Preparing yarn for the weaver's beam in a 


lreland facto v «where Ulster 
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figure is thought to be around 30,- 
O00. The great majority of these are 
people who have taken up weaving 
merely as a hobby; there is a further 
large number who occasionally make, 
or hope to make, a little pin money 
by the craft; and the serious pro- 
fessional craftsmen probably do not 
number more than 1,000. 

But this last category is likely to 
increase fast, as the reasons for the 
boom are likely to exist for some time, 
loom makers comment that their 
sales always rise in times of stress. 
Some point to the soothing effect on 
the nerves of the rhythm of weaving. 
Many people in Britain are beginning 
to feel the oppression of an entirely 
mass-produced world, and are at- 
tempting, if only in a small way, to 
return to the traditional cratts of 
home and countryside. Some farmers, 
harking back two hundred years, are 
hoth spinning and weaving their own 
fleeces; the wife of a farmer with a 
large holding is organizing the farm 
laborers’ wives int» a group which 
will spin, dye, and weave homegrown 
fleece during the winter. In the same 
way, the old rush weaving industries 
are being revived on a corporate scale 
\t Waveney, on the 


Nortolk Broads, apple growers have 


in East Anglia. 
made rush weaving their winter oc 
cupation, and their products, par- 
ticular] ancl have 


matting rugs, 


Vorthern 
are handwoven 


become increasingly popular as the 
price of carpeting has soared 
Economic stresses have prompted 
a large number of people to take up 
weaving as a hobby. They are finding 
that, even allowing for the high price 
still 
curtains and upholstery 


of wool, they can make rugs, 
fabrics for 
their own use for approximately a 
third of the price of the machine- 
made article. And there are a large 
number of people who hope tO sup- 
their hand 


plement incomes by 


weaving. Experts, however, view this 


hody with a certain dismay. There 
are probably more amateurs—in the 
worst sense of the word—in hand- 


weaving than in any other craft, and 
professionals and experts anxious to 
uphold standards are a little nervous 
lest the rather poor quality products 
of this group should prejudice the 
public against handweaving in gener- 
al. They 


who believe that handweaving can be 


also feel that the amateurs 


learned in a couple of weeks need 
disabusing, and that it is as a real 
craft, and not as a hobby, that it must 
be developed. 

Finally, handweaving has received 
an enormous impetus from the fact 
that an increasing number of hospitals 
are using it as a form of occupational 
therapy. This partly explains the high 
proportion of men who are taking it 
up. At the London School of Hand- 





Pat Atthill weaving a suit in a 15th century room in 
Sandwich, where Queen Elisabeth once called 





weaving—now busier than at any 
time during its 50 years’ existence— 
one pupil in three is a man, and 
nearly always a man who started 
weaving while recuperating in the 
hospital from war wounds, and now 
wants to continue it. 

In Britain then, handweaving pre- 
sents two main problems. The first 
is the maintaining and raising of 
standards. The second is the establish- 
ment of a regular market and a 
means of making a livelihood for the 
good craftsman. These problems are 
being tackled at three levels: by the 
Government, by private enterprise, 
and by individuals in a_ voluntary 
capacity. 

At the 
weaving in all its 
cloth 
under 


hand- 
whether 


Government level, 
forms, 
or rush or basketry 


the the 


comes 


aegis of Rural In- 





Weaving a “double-width” piece on a 


known for tweeds. 


dustries Bureau. This organization, 
founded in 1921, has a Government 
grant which enables it to help indi- 
vidual craftsmen all over Britain with 
any problems which may arise. 
Technical advice is given by Rural 
Industries Officers—each a specialist 
in a single craft—who travel round 
the country. Advice on costing and 
marketing is also given by the head- 
quarters staff, and a similar organi- 
zation exists in Scotland. 
Handweaving, however, has 
become, by force of circumstances, the 
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Cinderella of the rural industries. 
Economic needs have riveted atten- 
tion exclusively on agriculture’s ancil- 
lary crafts, such as saddlery, smithy- 
ing, and so the war, 
weaving came to a virtual standstill 
for lack of supplies of materials 


on. During 
> and 
it is only during the last two years, 
since control came off materials, that 
it has been taken up again on a size- 
able scale. Now again, raw material 
difficulties threaten. Wool 
no longer guarantee 


mills can 
supplies suf- 
ficient for the professional, and high 
wool prices make  handweaving 
steadily less economic as a means of 
earning a living, although it may still 
pay as a hobby. The Bureau, never- 
the less, is verv anxious to see hand- 
weaving developed and improved; it 
would like to see, in 
the 


stable 
real 


more 


times, establishment of a 


Northern Treland mull 


handloom in a 


partnership between the makers of 
fine furniture, craftsmen in wrought 
iron, that 
schemes of interior decoration could 


and handweavers, so 
be planned and executed in concert. 
Thus could be created an individual 
and harmonizing style such as could 
firms 
producing on a large scale. 


never be achieved by mass- 

The largest private body concerned 
with handweaving is the London 
School of Handweaving. Its head, 
Miss Dorothy Wilkinson, has made it 
not only a school, but a_ business. 





There, under one roof, students re- 
ceive individual tuition in daytime 
and evening, joiners make looms in 
the workshops, 


execute 


full-time 
for 


weavers 
and 
retail firms, and wools and weaving 


orders wholesale 


materials of all kinds can be 
purchased. 
Miss Wilkinson lays constant 


emphasis on the need for training and 
more training. She reckons that, after 
50 hours’ intensive teaching, a pupil 
may be ready to start—but only start 

earning something from the craft; 
but will 
equip him or her as a real han- 
Her 


only years of experience 


weaver. insistance on high 
standards does not stand in the way 
of enthusiastic encouragement of all 
who céme to the school. She is de- 
lighted to see interest in handweaving 
reviving, not only in Britian, but all 
over the world. Pupils come especially 
from parts of the 


where handweaving is 


those Common- 


still 
practised as a folk craft, and where 
pioneers are anxious to 


wealth 


introduce 
quicker and more up-to-date methods 
Recently, for instance, a Ceylonese 
woman architect took a course before 
going back home, and arranged for 
modern treadle looms to be sent out 
to replace the simple table and en- 
tirely hand-worked looms at present 
used in Ceylon. Miss Wilkinson has 
also collaborated with St. Dunstan's, 
the 
the 
blinded, in devising looms which men 
who are blind, or blind and handless, 


undertakes 
Britain’s 


which 
rehabilitation of 


organizati¢ nN 


Wafrf- 


can operate, and in training them as 
weaver®rs. 

Meanwhile, there has been in the 
last two or three years a spontaneous 
movement on the part of imdividuals 
to improve 


standards. Guilds of 


handweavers have been formed in 


several counties; these hold regular 
meetings at which experts speak on 
different aspects of handweaving, and 
display their work at county exhibi- 
tions. Similarly the Women’s Insti- 
tute organization (consisting of more 
than 6,000 clubs for women in com- 
4 OOO per yple ) 

revival of 


munities of less than 


has encouraged — the 
weaving. 

Until recently it has not been easy 
for the handweaver, however skilled, 
to find a market. There 
sritain no organization comparable to 
the Swedish Hemslojd, for instance, 


with its shop selling handmade goods 


exists in 
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Waking cane models, one of oldest London trades. Wicker work featured 


at the Festival of Britain. 
in every town. Without the de- 
termined export drive of the post- 


war vears, there might still have been 
only a spasmodic and unsatisfactory 
outlet; but with Government en- 
couragement, an organization called 
British Handeraft up, 


selling now both to overseas visitors 


has been set 


and the home market in Britain, as 
well as exporting. This organization 
has demanded the highest possible 
standards from its home-workers ; it 
has rejected everything that fell into 
the “arty-crafty” and the 
result—it is that 
hand weaving occupies a_ relatively 


category : 
must be admitted 
small place among its merchandise. 
retail 
furnishing stores, Heal and Son, has 


One of London's foremost 
also opened a section called “Crafts- 
Market,” 
goods such as rugs, scarves, stoles, 
table rush 
work are included. Some other stores, 
Harrods, sell a 


man’s where handwoven 


mats, wicker, and raffia 


such as small pro- 
portion of handwoven goods in vari- 
ous departments. There are also a few 
exclusive tailors who order from the 
hest weavers, but on the whole, the 
commercial demand for handwoven 
fabrics is not large. 

-xperts take the view that this is 
mainly due to the decline in serious 
this 


century. Weaving was the first of the 


fabric handweaving during 
rural crafts to be crippled by the in- 
dustrial revolution, and the superi- 


ority of the machine-made product 
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over the amateur’s irregular length 


successfully killed any effective de- 
mand for it. Now, however, the 
picture is gradually changing. The 
beginnings of a_ real social and 
aesthetic urge to return to individual 
craftsmanship are being felt. The 


time, it is agreed, is ripe for the 
emergence of another \Villiam Morris 

a pioneer who will inspire those 
already well equipped technically with 
a desire to higher artistic 
the hand- 
made product of a real superiority 


reach 
standards, and so assure 
over its machine-made rival. 

The position of basketry, rush, and 
raffia weaving is more stable, but also 
more static. Rush weaving is being 
practised on a semi-commercial scale. 
\Wicker 


vears, 1S 


work, scorned for many 


coming back into favor 
because it is inexpensive. And raffa 
work, which equally spent a decade 
or so in artistic doldrums, has been 
revived by refugees. Many from 
Central Europe execute with a feel- 
ing of fantasy and sureness of touch 
which seemed to have been lost previ- 
ously. The stage is certainly set for a 
revival, on a fairly large scale, of 
many of the once moribund crafts of 
the countryside, and there is every 
that 


vears have passed, some of the more 


reason to believe before many 
destructive influences of the industrial 


revolution will be overcome. 


Wiss Hall is an English 


and feature writer. 


journalist 


Exhibition of British 
Design Now on Lour 


At the invitation of the Smithson- 
ian Institution exhibition 
service, the Council of Industrial De- 
sign in London, through the Dollar 


exports 


traveling 


Council, has organized a 
from 
Britain.” This exhibition opened on 
March 19 at the Institute of Contem 
porary Arts, Washington, D. C., un- 
der the auspices of the British Em- 


bassv. 


traveling exhibition, “Design 


185 
pottery, 


Approximately well-designed 


objects, including glass, 
silverware, fabrics, rugs, lamps, wall- 


paper, and a dozen pieces of furniture 


were displayed in Washington through 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Weaving at 
State University 
of Iowa 


by MARY ROUSE 


Mary and her little lamb haven't 
visited class yet in the weaving 
studios at the State University of 
iowa, but a good many students, fac- 
ulty and lowa City townspeople have. 
No curbs are placed on visitors, so 
interested onlookers drop in almost 
any time the weaving laboratory 1s 
open, according to Miss Lula Smith, 
associate professor of home eco- 


nomics, who teaches weaving as a part 


Above: Three place mats made in the 
class in Textile Design at the State 
University of lowa illustrate the 
variety of patterns and materials used 
to achieve original designs. Bamboo 
strips and Nigerian reed were com- 
bined in the mat at the right. The 
mat at the bottom used smooth linen 
fibers with stripes of boucle linen, 
while the striking mat at upper left 
was made by screen printing in an 
original free-form design. 

Center: A 2/16 wool yarn set 12 to 
the inch makes the warp of the satin- 
bound baby blanket, in center while 
the filler is of white loop mohair. The 
skeins of yarn are of white and a 
gray-blue loop mohair, and the spool 
at the top of the picture is the te.x- 
tured white rayon used in stripes in 
the blanket. The spool of yarn lying 
at the right is a fine worsted loop 
wool. The cone of yarn at the left is 
the pink wool and angora used in 
other materials pictured. 

Below: The sample warp shown here 
will be cut apart and individual 
samples mounted like those shown 
in the folders. The variety of pat- 
terns and weaves which students can 
learn in making one warp ts ilus 
trated by the squares in the strip of 
material. The mounted sample at the 
top of the picture is an arrangement 
ot rose path. Right center, sam ple of 
tapestry. Pattern, lower right, em- 
phasizes texture; at lower left, varia- 
tions of the twill weave; sample, left 
center, illustrates border designs de- 
veloped by weaving on opposites on 
the rosepath threading. 
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Left, warp, natural 


dynel and 
yarns set 20 to the 
and whit ] 


wound with biege. Right, tweed suit- 
ing with warp of red, gray, and green 


MIEGe Wor »] 


mch: weft. grav 001 


wool sel 20 fo the 1m h * Wet, kni ker 


Summer 1953 


of a course in textile design 

Housed in two large rooms on the 
first floor of a building near the center 
of the campus, the class can be seen 
at work through big windows which 
reach nearly to the ground, flooding 
the looms with the wealth of light 
necessary for the close work of weav- 
ing. So, attracted by the flash of bob- 
bins and bright-colored yarns, visitors 
often stop in to watch the weavers at 
work. 

Generally filled each semester to 
its capacity of 24 students, the class 
weaves everything from rugs to auto- 
mobile seat The studio is 
equipped with twelve first class floor 
and table looms, electric bobbin wind- 


cover;rs., 


ers, floor reels for winding warp and 
other necessary equipment. 

The two large rooms of the labo- 
ratory are separated by an accordion- 
type plastic wall divider, with part of 
one room set up for lectures and the 
rest of the space given over to the 
looms. Since the lecture room can be 
shut off from the main weaving labo- 
ratory, students can work at the looms 
at all hours of the day. Often the weav- 
ers are busy until the building closes 
at night. 

With smooth-working looms which 
make weaving a real pleasure and 
projects that have an intense interest 
because the weavers choose them ac- 
cording to their own needs, the stu- 
dents often plan their time so that 
they can work for two or three hours 


yarn. Students like 
Center: 


to weave tweeds. 
lett warp 
composed of a unit of five yarns 
gold, blacl ' gray 
yarns and a ouclé worsted 
The filler is beige wool. Threaded tor 
a simple twill and woven with a 
twill treadling 

Vaterial at right uses brown wool 


Fabric at has a 


brown and wool 


brown 


brok en 


a fine natural-colored Dynel yarn and 
a beige wool Beehive tweed set 20 
ends to the inch for the warp. The 
filling yarn is a two-ply gray and 
white wool. 

Bottom: Fringed stol 
wool set 12 to the inch. Filling, loop 
mohair. Material in background is a 
for a skirt with warp 
of black cotton and black and white 
nubby rayon set 24 to the inch. Fill- 


WOVEN OF 2 32 


} " 10 
faoric woven 


er, black rayon loop yarn, with the 
stripes of a supported silver metallic 
alternating with the black loop. 
Fabrics in top and bottom photo- 
graphs threaded with plain twill and 


woven im simple tabby 
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at a stretch. Most of the class makes 
many more than the number of articles 
required to complete the course. 

Open to men as well as to women, 
textile design attracts students from 
a number of major fields in addition 
to home economics. Art majors take 
the course for the appreciation of 
materials which it develops and for 
the opportunity it gives to create beau- 
tiful and original designs. And _ be- 
cause weaving is becoming important 
in art departments over the country, 
art students preparing to teach take 
the course to gain an understanding 
of the craft. 

Students preparing for careers as 
occupational therapists are learning 
weaving so that they can use the craft 
for therapy in work with the handi- 
capped. Wives of many students and 
faculty members have enrolled be- 
cause of the enjoyment they find in 
weaving as a hobby and for its prac- 
tical value in making beautiful and 
distinctive materials for clothing and 
articles for their homes. 

Some art training and an under- 
standing of textiles are prerequisites 
for the course. With training in the 
widely-known art department of the 
University, [owa students have an 
excellent background for creative 
work in weaving. 

Increasing interest in new fibers, in 
textiles for the home and in home 
crafts has brought greater numbers 
of students to the class in the last few 
years. This increased interest called 
for giving additional time to weaving 
and accounts for the facts that the 
course is now offered each semester 
and that it has been necessary to pro- 
vide additional equipment, according 
to Dr. Sybil Woodruff, head of the 
department of home economics at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Carrying three semester-hours of 
credit, the course provides about one- 
fifth of the total credits earned in a 
semester by any full-time student in a 
liberal arts program at the University. 

Experimenting with a variety of 
yarns and materials, the students 
learn just what can be done with wool, 
cotton, metallic threads, synthetic 
fibers and such materials as bamboo 
strips and reeds. Experimentation is 
encouraged throughout the course. 

Students work in pairs during the 
first part of the semester, for several 
reasons. This plan has been worked 
out because the classroom has only 
half as many looms as students admit- 
ted to the course. However, working 
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Constance Hamilton, home eco- 
nomics major who received an A.B. 
degree in February from the Univer- 
sity works on a stole. She plans to 
continue her work in textile design 
commercially. Bamboo screen woven 


in class in textile design. 


in pairs has proved to be no disad- 
vantage. 

Working together creates enthu- 
siasm because it speeds up the work 
so that each student can see results 
sooner. Mistakes are found quickly, 
eliminating tedious periods of correct- 
ing the work. 

As the course progresses, students 
are required to change to different 
looms so they will get experience in 
working with floor looms as well as 
table looms, and with counter-bal- 
anced and jack-type looms. 

In the first part of the semester, 
students work out sets of samples, 
which they later cut apart and mount 
with data concerning yarns used and 
the way the fabrics are woven. The 
purpose of doing the first set of sam- 
ples, or trial warp, is to help the stu- 
dent to become familiar with the oper- 
ation of the loom. Materials used in 
making this warp are limited to those 
easy to work with so that student can 
concentrate on handling the loom. 

Warps are made in &-inch widths 
to keep the work as easy as possible. 
Since there is a lot to learn about 
using the loom and materials, every 
effort is made to simplify the learn- 
ing process and acquaint the student 
as soon as possible with the technical 
side of weaving so that he will be able 
to “get results” before he becomes dis- 





couraged. But Miss Smith emphasizes 
the need to develop real skill in han- 
dling the loom and materials if the 
student is to find real satisfaction in 
later projects. 

In making a second warp, students 
are allowed a wider choice of yarns 
and are encouraged to work for in- 
teresting color and texture effects. 

The third warp is threaded in one 
of the familiar pattern weaves, pret- 
erably rosepath. Again this is a simple 
pattern which can be done quickly, so 
there is little chance for the beginner 
to become bored or make mistakes. 
Various ways of developing the pat- 
tern are worked out. Students learn 
the relation between a pattern thread- 
ing and novelty yarns, effects of color 
combinations, and the possibilities of 
varying any pattern according to the 
weaver’s wishes and purposes. 

After the students have made these 
three warps, several looms are thread- 
ed with a white warp which includes 
different textile fibers—wool, cotton, 
linen and one of the synthetics. Fach 
student chooses a filler yarn and 
weaves at least two samples, one of 
which is to be dved. 

The aim in weaving the samples 
in white and dyeing one of them ts to 
see how various fibers take the same 
dye and thus learn an interesting way 
to get slight variations in texture and 
color, a process which is followed by 
many professional handweavers. 

A fifth warp, usually in a neutral 
color, is planned so that each student 
may work out samples based on the 
simple twill threading with its varia- 
tions and other techniques based on 
the plain or tabby weave. The stu- 
dents do samples in plain twill, reverse 
twill, broken twill and combinations 
of these, and usually tapestry and the 
laid-in weave. Following each project, 
the samples are studied and in class 
discussions mistakes as well as quali- 
ties of good weaving and design are 
noted. 

After completing these trial warps, 
the student is able to make a warp 
for vardage and set up a loom by him- 
self. The final project consists in select- 
ing the article to be woven, assembling 
the materials, making the warp, and 
producing a finished piece of work. 

ach student is assigned a loom 
and given a time limit for his final 
project, as only half of the class can 
work on a large piece at a time. But 
with the studio open for weaving from 
S$ in the morning until 10 at night, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Miss Karin Pehrson in her native costume. 
Palmer. 

Her course was one of the most popular during the 
summer session, keeping 17 looms in constant use. Im- 
mediately after summer session, Miss Pehrson went to 
Southeastern Alaska, remaining in Sitka until January 
22. Here she divided her time between classes at Mt. 
Edgecumbe School, the Sheldon Jackson Junior College, 
and women’s groups. In March she returned to the 
University for short courses and summer session again, 
and a repeat performance at Anchorage. 

Although Alaska could keep her busy indefinitely Miss 
Pehrson is making plans for a visit to Casablanca en 
route to Sweden for a vacation. However, it is pretty 
certain she will be back for summer school, 1953. 

Photographs hardly do justice to the hundreds of arti- 
cles woven under Miss Pehrson’s direction—afghans, 
baby blankets, place mats, head scarfs, rugs, and square 
dance skirts are the most popular items. The Swedish 
samples of tapestry and flossa and rosepath varieties 
have been the inspiration for many attractive runners. 

Because of the influence of Miss Pehrson, weavers of 
Fairbanks organized a Weaver's Guild. Many of her 
“students” have purchased looms and are weaving for 
pleasure or profit. While weaving is her main interest, 
Miss Pehrson’s hobby is dressing dolls in Swedish cos- 


tume. These are so attractive they find a ready market 
among doll collectors. 





Weaving in Alaska 


by LYDIA FOHN-HANSEN 


Alaskans who “have always wanted to learn to weave” 
have had unusual opportunities the last two years. A 
new and well-equipped weaving room at the University 
of Alaska, new and fascinating yarns, new magazines 
cn the subject, and most important of all a new and 
talented Swedish weaver—all conspired to lend new em- 
phasis to an already popular handicraft. 

In 1950 Karin Pehrson sold out her handicraft and 
weaving shop in Goteborg, Sweden, to set out on a visit 
to relatives in America. She packed a suitcase of her 
choice samplers and no sooner had she landed than her 
reputation spread, even reaching to far away Alaska. 
From April of 1951 until the opening of summer school, 





July Ist, she taught classes sponsored by the Extension 
Service of the University, in Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Handwoven draperies, pillow, and afghans. 
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Skirts from exhibit of students’ work at the University of Alaska. 
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Why Not Start 
Your 
Own Museum? 
by HORTENSE AMRAM 


Have you ever thought, when vou 
read about some millionaire’s collec- 
tion, how wonderful it must be to 
museum of your very 
weaver, you 


have one—a 
own? And being a 
thought in terms of textiles, didn't 
you? Wouldn’t it be just wonderful! 
Then you could pick up each piece and 
handle it, examine it with a magnity- 
ing glass and see how it is made. 
How wonderful, indeed. And what an 
education! But yvou’re probably not 
a millionaire, so an art collection of 
any kind must remain an unrealizable 
dream for you. 

Or must it ? 

Of course, if you insist that only a 
collection of the great masters would 
satisfy you, we won't go into the mat- 
ter any further. But if you are ready 
to settle for a little textile museum of 
your very own, then, I say, let's talk 
about it. 

As a matter of fact, every weaver 
ought to have one, just as he ought 
to have a small library not only of 
textbooks, but of art books. 

I'd like to tell you about my collec- 
tion and how it grew. And still grows. 
My latest acquisitions came to me 
only last month. These are four pieces 
from Guatemala and they cost me one 
new hat. A beautiful hat, believe me. 
It was very becoming to me, but when 
a friend who always has trouble to 
find becoming hats, tried it on, I knew 
my hat was lost to me. She would 
gladly pay for it, she said. In the 
end, the four handsome additions to 
my collection was the price, with 
grateful thanks from me. They are 
not notable examples and I doubt if 
any large museum would get excited 
about them, but I had no other pieces 
from that 
pleased. 

Even if you do not have a beautiful 
new hat to swap, the chances are that 
somewhere near you there is a Latin- 
American shop of some sort where 
handwoven textiles can be bought at 
reasonable prices. You could proba- 
tly afford one. It would make a good 
start for your collection. 
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country, so [ am _ very 





Reading clockwise—Paisley shawl, turquoise center, very 
large, found in Philadelphia for $12.00; dark red, tan, 
and blue silk, very worn, from Madrid rag market for 
75 cents; Near Eastern rayon table cover, mostly pink 
tones, from Jerusalem; Indian tie-dyed cotton napkin, 
purples and blues, bought in Washington, D. C. for $1.25. 


My own began long ago when I in- 
herited grandmother's India 
This also is not a rare one, though it 
is quite handsome and very interest- 
ing to study. I am also the happy pos- 


shawl. 


sessor of about six square inches of 
one of the very rare, utterly exquisite 
ones whose history isn't even known. 
Mme. Pandit, sister of Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru of India, owns and wears 
one of them; she does not know its 
history, either. Two others are owned 
privately in New York. So far, ] 
have not heard of one in any museum. 
They are woven by a technique more 
or less like the Aubusson tapestries, 
but so incredibly fine that you must 
use a magnifying glass to see the de- 
tails. Money cannot buy these any- 
more. I literally begged my fragment. 

Begging, | might add, isn’t a had 
way to add to your collection. It is 
quite as good as swapping. 

Another piece I acquired recently, 
I bought. (I do buy them—I really 





“ 


do) This 
commercial exhibition of modern In 
dian craft work shown at Garfinkle’s 
store in Washington, D. C. | 


cost $1.75 and was in a 


would 
love to have bought one of the gorgeous 
saris of filmy silk and real gold, but 
[ settled for this small cotton napkin 
Why? Because it is a beautiful speci 
men of design created through tie- 
dyeing the thread. The warp is very 
fine red cotton with border stripes in 
purples, white, and yellow. There is 
a bit of inlaid design. But the boldest 
patterns have been tie-dyed into the 
weft. The main colors are purples and 
biues, with red and a bit of yellow 
The tied designs are in white modified 
Ly the red warp. It is a fascinating 
study and when someday I catch up, 
[ mean to try to 
Already the color scheme has been 
useful to me. 


copy part of it 


One of my prize pieces is a ver\ 
large Paisley with a turquoise-blue 


center, which is fairly rare. It is ex 
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tremely fine and a glorious, glowing 
piece of color. | found it in a small 
picture-framing shop. When I asked 
about it, the man answered crossly : 

‘IT don’t know bought the 
thing. I haven’t any use for it. I'll sell 


why I 


it for what it cost me. Do you want 
it? Twelve dollars.” 
that 
more than [ had a right to squander. 
Lut that mght I couldn't sleep and 
early the next day found me back at 


Unfortunately, at 
moment, twelve dollars seemed 


the shop. Today, this shawl is worth 
many times what I paid for it. It is 
really a “museum piece.” 

A few weeks ago, from a street car, 
1 caught sight of a tablecloth in the 
window of an antique shop. I prac- 
tically jumped off the car and hurried 
back. Yes, I was right. It was North 
African, without a doubt. Probably 
from Lybia. The man said: ‘“Twenty- 
five dollars.” And I said: ‘What! 
Why, it’s not worth half that.” 
“That's what I think,” said he, “but 
we don’t own it; it’s here on commis- 
sion.” So I went away. Now it isn’t 
in the window. It is way back in the 
store. Soon I shall just happen to 
wander into that shop and I shall spy 
it. And who knows, maybe I'll acquire 
it for my collection yet! 

There is a story like this to go with 
almost every piece I have. Some | 
picked up in Europe. But they can 
be found here, too, often at favorable 
prices. The way 


to get vour collection 
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-well, isn’t there 
one old family piece you could get 
your hands on? Then make textile- 
hunting the goal of your vacations. 
Dig around in the “junk” stores wher- 
ever you go, not forgetting those in 
your home town. Bit by bit, you will 


together is to start 


turn up odd pieces, fragments per- 
haps. These usually can be bought for 
very little. And of course, there is the 
business of begging or swapping. 
Don’t be afraid to speak up. First 
thing you know, a friend will come up 
with a bit of old Paisley from a bag 
she once made, or some antique velvet 
from a long-lost picture frame. It is 
amazing how much of that sort of 
thing exists everywhere. All you have 
to do is go to work and dig it out 

Sut what fun vou will have dig 
ging! \What fun in collecting! And in 
showing your collection. And in just 
sitting quietly by yourself, magnify- 
ing glass in hand, letting the glow of 
some antique fragment penetrate into 
your consciousness 

Of course you can have a museun 
of vour own. You just start collecting. 


Vrs. 


Top left, silk 


varied colors. 


Examples from Amram’s mu- 


seul taffeta, gold and 


hought in Paris rag 


market for 60 cents: back. 


a'O )] } 
shades of blue on copper gold, boug/ 


in Cairo for about $3.50: Guatemalan 
hlouse, red On white 


cotton eC. 


changed for a hat 





Guatemala 
(Continued from page 18) 


up sticks (already described) facili- 
tates this process. The weavers use 
traditional patterns which they learn 
in girlhood and which they carry in 
their heads, developing them with 
their own ideas so that no two such 
weavings are ever alike even in the 
two halves of a huipil. It may take 
from three to six months to finish one 
of the San Antonio Aguas Calientes 
huipils so it is a marvel that they can 
be sold for $25. 

There are certain characteristics 
inherent in each piece of “stick-loom 
weaving” by which anyone may recog- 
nize this type of weaving as genuine. 
First, the weaving from such looms 
is always narrow. If wider material 
is needed, as it is in both huipils and 
tsuts, then two or three lengths are 
woven and joined together. Second, 
when the ends of a piece so woven 
are examined closely there will be 
neither loose warp ends nor a hem, 
since when the piece is removed from 
the loom, the cord which the 
warp was made is simply pulled out, 


over 


leaving looped ends. 

In the case of a fringed piece, the 
fringe, too, will have looped, uncut 
ends. Third, the marks of the thorn 
or nail used to hold the template in 
place can be seen along the selvage 
edges. The best way of guaranteeing 
the genuineness of the weaving 1s by 
finding the place at which the actual 
weaving was ended. If there is a por- 
tion of the weaving from one to three 


inches from one end of the textile 
which seems more loosely woven than 
the rest or which has heavier weft 


threads for a short distance then you 
may rest assured that this is genuine 
“stick weaving’. All of these feattires 
are the unwitting assurance of the 
weaver that what you have purchased 
is the finest type of weaving to be 
found in Guatemala. Little does she 
realize that in selling you her weav- 
ing she has also given you an indeli- 
ble impression of her own character. 


This 1s the second arti le on Gua- 
temalan weaving by Mrs. Young who 
is a well-known weaver, lecturer, and 
teacher. She lives in Bethesda, Mary- 
land and is a member of the Potomac 
Craftsmen of Washington, D.C. Mrs 
Young, a medical artist, now teaches 
science and arts and crafts at a private 
school for girls 
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Open ‘Tapestries 


by Lynn Alexander 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


Some of the most exciting pieces 
of weaving to be produced in recent 
months are the open tapestries by 
Alexander of San 
Woven on one-color warp, the wett 


Lynn Francisco. 
is applied in widely spaced rectangu- 
lar areas of various colors and held 
in place with hemstitching. [Equally 
suitable for wall hangings and room 
dividers, the tapestries have become 
an immediate success. 

Mr. Alexander made the first 
panel for the City of Paris 11th An- 
nual Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition 
held in San March, 
with no other thought in mind than 
to develop an idea he had for that 
show in which he has participated 
annually for eight vears. The idea 
create an open that 
would still be firm. Confining solid 
weft areas against open warp back- 
ground with hemstitching seemed a 
logical solution. His first piece was 


Francisco in 


Was to weave 


done on a black warp of cotton rug 
with soft white rug filler for 
the weft areas. The hemstitching was 
done in black like the warp to mini- 
mize the actual knot that holds the 
group of warp yarns together. The 
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warp 


result was a pleasing open vertical- 
striped effect broken in asymmetrical 
pattern by rectangular 
areas, some crossing the entire warp 


solid white 


and others going only part way. 
With the 


Mr. Alexander began “playing” with 


unused warp on loom, 
ideas that were suggested by his first 
effort. His method of working ts in- 
teresting. Possibly most weavers have 
drawn the analogy between produc- 
making music—the 
rhythmic beat that keeps the time and 


ing fabric and 


the repeat of the treadling that 
counts off the measures—but in Mr. 
Alexander’s case the comparison 


goes further. Not only are his tapes- 
tries variations on a theme, but how 
he develops them suggests improvi- 
He 
works out his ideas directly on the 
loom rather than from a previously 


sation at the piano or organ. 


drawn sketch or cartoon. 

Possibly this can be explained as 
a natural outcome of his former ex- 
periences. He plays both the organ 
and harp, and prior to the war which 


Purple velvet chenille in solid areas 
and laid-in jet metallic. 





Mr. Alexander at his loom in front 
of a panel made with reddish orange 
and golden yellow chenille 


kept him away from practice tor four 
years, he seriously considered a mu 


sical career. Also, he has made a 
great many samples, not small 


swatches, but two and three yard 
lengths, long enough to show up the 
essential characteristics of the fabric. 
He has saved his samples, both bad 
and good, believing that it is wise 
to keep a record of what not to do 
do. Further, he 


as well as what to 


has woven a great deal of plain 


weave because its endless variation 
fascinates him. Among his many ex- 
periments he has done considerable 


work in double weave, interlocking 
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one plain weave web into the other 
at regular intervals and ornamenting 
the top web with lay-in, while leav- 
ing the underside plain. His previous 


efforts in open weaves had been 
achieved in plain weave with what 
he calls “sticky” yarns that would 
bind because of adhesive qualities in 
yarn fibers and spins. In using 
smooth yarns, hemstitching the warp 


around weft areas prevents weakness 
in structure and that feeling that a 
finger poked through the web will 
leave a fabric. Once the 
feasibility of this method was proved, 
his quick creative mind has led him 
on and on into new 


damaged 


variations. 


On the first black warp, Mr. 
Alexander did all black and white 
tapestries. In some, white yarns 
were used as weft and in others, 
where black weft was used, the solid 
black was relieved in one instance 


by three white pearl pendants, skill- 
fully placed, 
fringe-like 


and in another by a 
effect produced by placing 
short lengths of thick white 
around 


rug filler 
groups of warp yarns at 
regular intervals, allowing 4-inch ends 
to hang free. 

His next step was to use colors on 
the black warp, mainly chenilles, with 
metallics. illus- 
trated, have bands of jet lurex woven 
solid across the which 
bright chenille has been laid in linear 
Many of his recent 
tapestries have further in- 
terest by width of the 
different 


some Some, like one 


warp, into 


design. more 
achieved 
varving the 


vertical stripes in 
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areas. 


ll 


' 





in the count 
of warp threads drawn together in 
hemstitching. 


This is done by change 


Following his series of tapestries 
on black warp, he 
brown, gray, and 
each instance the 
done in yarn matching the warp. 
Weft varns have varied from brilliant 
to muted colors and he has achieved 
black 
producing the first 
Alexander has woven 
steadily on his open tapestries and has 
ideas for many more involving many 
types of materials. So far, the 
tries have woven in two sizes, 
27 inches by 2% vards and 37 inches 
by 3 vards. 


has 
white 


woven on 
warps. In 
chemstitching is 


sharp contrasts in 
white warp. 
one, Mr. 


weft on 
Since 


tapes- 
been 


He is also planning 60- 
inch and wider panels. 
A tapestry submitted to the second 


annual exhibition of textiles, pottery 
and graphic arts held in April at 


Richmond Art 
California, 


Center, Richmond, 


was awarded one of the 


two weaving prizes. Done on black 
warp, it had a weft of grayed olive- 
green, black, and golden-yellow 


chenille. 

Mr. Alexander began weaving in 
1939 when he entered the University 
of Oregon as a junior from Oregon 
State College. A general arts major, 
his original plan was to specialize in 
pottery, but 
was 


Victoria Avakian, who 


also his pottery instructor, 


awakened his interest in 


She 


weaving. 
was possibly the first to intro- 
contemporary 


duce weaving = in 


Oregon schools. Between junior and 


Detail of tapestry showing ecru and 
golden yellow chenille and brown 
rat-tail chenille. 


senior years, he studied at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art and 
bachelor’s degree from Oregon in 
1942. Following his war service, he 
returned to Oregon and, specializing 
in weaving, 
degree in 
which he 
at the 
time, 


received his 


received his master’s 
arts in 1947, after 
weaving instructor 
when, for the first 
it was offered as a major. 

He studied 
summer 
lende, 
under 


fine 
became 
University, 


1949 
Instituto de Al- 
San Miguel Allende, Mexico 
sritta Sundholm and _ that 
summer taught at Pi Beta Phi 
School in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
At the close of the 1952 
year, he decided to take a 
of absence 


weaving in the 
session at 


same 


school 
year's 
from the University 
of Oregon and came to San Francis- 
co. By chance he walked along Hyde 
street one day, and attracted by the 
weaving display Hal Painter had 

the windows of 
visit. The two young men, 
who had not previously met, 


leave 


his studio, dropped 
in for a 
found 
much in common and the outcome of 
the quickly formed friendship was 
that Mr. Alexander kept the studio 
open for Mr. Painter while he made 
a trip to Europe this past fall and 
winter. Mr. Alexander has resigned 
from the university and is establish- 
ing his own studio in San Francisco. 
Late in May, he began teaching a 
beginning weaving class on Saturdays 
at the Yarn Depot in 
after the 
peared at the 
Brewer 
agent, 


San Francisco. 
first 
City of 
became Mr. 


Soon tapestry ap- 
Paris, Bill 
Alexander's 
supplying the decorator trade. 
Two of the tapestries have been pur- 
chased by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., di- 
rector of Design” for the 
Modern Art in New 


“Good 
Museum of 
York. 

Mr. Alexander prefers the name 


“open tapestries” for his panels, re- 


ferring to Webster who defines a 
tapestry as heavy handwoven re- 
versible textile, commonly figured, 


and used as a wall-hanging, 
or furniture covering; also a machine 
imitation of it, of different weave and 
not reversible”. He believes that the 
definition is broad enough to include 
his pieces which are designed pri- 
marily for wall hangings 
dividers. 


carpet 


and room 
He has also found that they 
satisfactory 


make partitions. 
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Lever House Presents a 
Solution to a Unique Problem 


in Interior Design 


In view of the originality and strength of the exterior 
design of Lever House the interior design problem, 
assigned to Raymond Loewy, industrial designers and 
planners, presented an unprecedented challenge. 

The architects were Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, who 
in collaboration with the client, evolved a building which 
to date incorporates some of the most advanced con- 
temporary architecture in New York. The mass itself 
may be reminiscent of the United Nations building, but 
the frank admission that the walls no longer support the 
building, and the absence of ground floor shops are a 
departure as is the unique window cleaning device for 
this air-conditioned and sealed structure, which, appro- 
priately for a soap manufacturer, is walled in glass. This 
suspended carriage used for the window cleaners enables 
two men to wash the windows in six days. 

The principal objective recognized by the Loewy 
planners and architects in establishing a design philoso- 
phy for this building was to blend, maintain, and _ rein- 
force the character of the building. In the case of Lever 
House this character is positive and unique. The exterior 
penetrates the interiors to a degree seldom encountered 








in present day office buildings, beginning with the com 
pletely transparent main level and continuing through 
out the upper floors. The quite obvious major reason for 
the startling effect is the extraordinary amount of glass 
surface plus the building’s orientation on the site and 
its minimal displacement of the site’s total cubic air 
space. Exposed on three faces to unobstructed vision, 
the problem of preserving a total effect was not incon 
siderable. 

Normally interior design recognizes the prevailing 
mood and atmosphere of a building and proceeds from 
these to create usable, attractive, and consistent interiors. 
Since the building itself has so positive a mood and 
atmosphere, an equally direct and uncompromising ap 
proach in the interior treatment was required. The very 
conditions imposed by the building stimulated Loewy 


Upholstery for chair in the president's office, by Abbi 
Blum, New York, Cotton tweed, tan warp and green 
weft. All colors toned to blue glass walls. 
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Theater in Lever House, curtain by Abbie Blum. Warp, 
white and pale gray in shadow stripes. Weft of white 
rayon twisted with silver metallic ; 
turquoise rayon, wrapped with silver metallic. 


horizontal bands of 
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designers to a solution which more conventional build- 
ings might have failed to inspire. 

In general terms the design program, including fabrics, 
centered on five major areas of study: color; the dis- 
position of departments and services within the struc- 
ture; the treatment of public spaces; furnishings and 
equipment; the treatment of special areas and private 
offices. 

Color styling for Lever House was a major task, and 
it started with the “fifth wall.” In order to preserve the 
consistent glass effect from the outside, a color was 
evolved for the venetian blinds, used throughout the 
building. This color “reads” the same as the balance of 
the reflecting glass surfaces of the building, whether 
the blinds are raised or lowered. Incorrectly colored 
blinds could have bisected every window above its sill 
to destroy the unity of the exterior conception. 

Three factors conditioned the final choices of interior 
colors; light conditions set up by the heat-absorbing 
blue glass; individual tastes of the occupants; the deci- 
sion of the designers to use color as an identifying device 
within the complex vertical operation of Lever Brothers’ 
national headquarters. The first condition 
blue light flooding the building 
a basic color 


a consistent 
was met by establishing 
a warm gray-beige—to act as modulator 
for all other colors in the scheme. 

This basic tone which neutralizes the blue impression 
is used in general office spaces for desks, desk furniture, 
filing cabinets, all metal work, walls. To liven the scheme 
and to identify floors and departments, screens and doors 
carry brilliant accent colors within the beige key. For 
each floor, again, a total scheme was developed which 
allows interchangeable colors for small offices. This 
distinctive color scheme is introduced at the elevators 
where the elevator doors, wall and, in some Cases, floor- 
ing, establish the prevailing color impression. 

In all, nine color schemes were established of which 
four sets are repeated on each of three floors. Five indi- 
vidual color schemes complete the treatment of office 


Reed blinds in employees’ diningroom by Mrs. Bluin 
lile red, white and silver metallic, cotton, and rayon 
yarns. The red picks up the color in the red tile floor. 








Entrance lobby casement curtains by Jack Lenor Larsen. 


Hoors. The remaining seven floors are individually 
treated according to the use of the space, although no- 
where is there a deviation from the color module. While 
this basic color imposes limitations on the intensity and 
value of the colors it does not limit hue, and the visitor 
to Lever House will be treated to a rare experience. 

As an identifying device variously colored doors ob- 
viate numbers or lettering. On floors housing Pepsodent 
and Harriet Hubbard Ayer color relates to the packag- 
ing and type of product. Consequently Pepsodent’s 
floor picks up the color of the packaging and Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer’s is a distinctly feminine and cosmetic- 
looking scheme. 

Given the purpose which color had to serve in this 
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Detail of Larsen casement, natural Scotch linen warp, 
weft over plaid of heavy gold metallic in a lace technique. 
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building, the selection of a 32-color register was an 
achievement. That a building of this size could be real- 
ized in the variety it offers within this range is remark- 
able. Loewy’s desire for simplicity in line and color 
plus the original method of using that color has resulted 
in interiors which should refresh and complement lever 
House’s occupants for years to come. 


Another Art School 
Introduces Handweaving 


The Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, located in Belleair, 
near Clearwater, is one of the new, progressive art 
schools to recognize handweaving as an opportunity for 
training for a vocation as well as a valuable avocation 
for the leisure hours of once busy men and women. The 
campus, situated in the midst of live oaks and citrus 
trees, within sight of Clearwater Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico, is especially attractive to those coming from 
crowded urban areas. 

When the classes were initiated in January, 1953, 
there were three categories of students. One group of 
experienced weavers was encouraged to develop textiles 
in the modern manner, rather than to copy traditional 
ones. They designed drapery and upholstery fabrics with 
emphasis on color and texture, starting with a study of 
yarn arrangements and progressing to several woven 
samples from which was selected the one to be produced 
full scale. Another group came in for special problems. 
Then, there were the beginners, who knew nothing about 
weaving, but who were intrigued by what they saw. 
There was upholstery of a bold, masculine type being 
woven by a man, while the weaving of other students 
included drapery and upholstery lengths for exhibition 
purposes ; upholstery for special chairs; stoles; 
all a wonder to the unitiated. 
The highlight of the year was a workshop, in which 


place 
mats, and samplers 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The 
steamship Andrea Doria, which re- 
cently arrived in New York on its 


luxurious new Italian Line 


maiden voyage, presents to the travel- 
er and the interested port visitor a 
veritable floating gallery of the arts 
and crafts of modern Italy. More than 
two score artists, architects, designers 
and craftsmen contributed their skills 
in making wall-sized painted murals, 
ceramics, sculpture, mosaics, inlayed 
wood, repoussé metal and wonderful 
enamels for the public rooms of the 
vessel, which, with a capacity of 1,250 
passengers, is the largest and fastest 
vessel built in postwar Europe. An 
important example of the art lavished 
on the huge liner is a large tapestry 
in the first class library. 

The tapestry was designed and its 
by Michel 
Rachlis, a well-known architect who 
now 


weaving supervised 
where he is 
noted for his industrial designs as 
well as his architectural work. Mr. 
Rachlis also supervised the design 


lives in London, 


and weaving of rugs and other tex- 
tiles on the vessel. The weaving was 
done in the Ponis’ Studio in Nervi, 
a small town just outside of Genoa, 

Nervi is one of Italy’s modern 

textiles, and 
among its designers are leading art- 
ists and architects of the country. 
Work from the weaving rooms and 


centers of decorative 


factories of Nervi is noted for its in- 
ventiveness in pattern, and for novel- 
tv, daring, and rich tonal balance in 
color schemes. The Studio 
also produces other kinds of hand- 
woven textiles and screen printed 
fabrics. These products of the Nervi 
craftsmen are, of course, part of the 
remarkable postwar revival of fine 


Ponis’ 
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Modern ‘Tapestry 
on the New 


S. S. Andrea Doria 


by WALTER RENDELL 
STOREY 


weaving and other decorative art tak- 
ing place throughout Italy. Hand- 
weaving is one of the most universally 
practiced crafts in this country, espec- 
ially among the country people, who 
have never lost their traditional art- 
istry and technical skill. 

In the tapestry, which is about 25 
feet long and eight feet high and 
covers one wall, from floor to ceiling, 
the marine theme is expressed in a 
modern, semi-abstract style by such 
motifs as a ship, fish and birds flying 
above the waves in the sunlit air. A 
pale, warm ground, closely 
woven, gives the dominant color mo- 
tif. Suggesting the traditional hos- 
pitality of the Italian people to travel- 
ers is a group of objects consisting 
of a harp and, nearby, an off-white 
table cover on which are placed a 
pitcher and a bow] of fruit in delicate 
reds and greens. 


gray 


The weaving was done on a low 
warp loom, partly because the Italian 
weavers feel that it is better than a 
high warp type for simple designs in 
fine texture, and partly because it is 
quicker. For details in the design, 
such as the ship and the fish, a heav- 


ier wool yarn is used than for the 
background. This is orange colored, 
in a slightly raised pile. Irregular 





lines denoting waves are woven in 
soft beige. Elsewhere evasive blues 
and greenish blues are woven with 
such subtle dexterity that they seem 
natural expressions of the design, at 
the same time creating an artistic 
unity of color. This reserve in the 
use of color gives a definite sense of 
dignity to the tapestry. In one corner 
the name of the designer—Rachlis— 
is worked. 

So interesting an example of the 
handweaving of modern Italy de- 
serves a larger interior for its display, 
although there is something to be 
said for the close and rewarding view 
which those interested in its details 
can enjoy in its present setting. The 
tapestry does contribute a pleasant 
and sophisticated atmosphere to this 
ship library—a _ well lighted room 
with floor to ceiling book shelves, 
mahogany panelling, and one wall— 
opposite the tapestry—very modern 
in its all-mirror surfacing. The ceiling 
is dull silver. 

Authorities conversant with mod- 
ern Italian tapestry rate this example 
as suggestive of the vital and imagina- 
tive spirit in handweaving in Italy 
today. Its design and color scheme, 
like those of its great traditional 
Italian forerunners, impart the sense 
of a flat mural decoration. It does not 
obtrude itself, but keeps its place on 
the wall. 

As with any textiles on board ship, 
the weaver had to consider the effect 
of fireproofing on the colors. Ease of 
cleaning and durability were also fac- 
tors to be considered, since the tap- 
estry is hung in a public room used 
all day long. A sturdy lining covers 
the back. 
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Current Canadian Weaving 


Every province in Canada was 
represented in the First Annual Com- 
petition of Canadian Handweaving, 
sponsored by the London District 
Weavers and held in the Williams 
Memorial Library, London, Ontario, 
February 6-March 8. Only the Yukon 
and the North West territories were 
iinrepresented. 

So widespread was the interest that 
ii was decided to make the competi- 
tion an annual event to promote 
higher standards for handweaving in 
Canada and to encourage creative de- 
sign in textiles. 

Awards were made on the basis 
that design and workmanship are in- 
separable and equally important. The 
jury was composed of Mrs. Henryk 
Schoenfeld, weaver and _ instructor, 
London; Mrs. Eleanor Brown, in- 
terior decorator, Robert Simpson Co. 
Ltd., Toronto: Miss Kathleen Hart, 
artist, Byron; and Miss Helen A. 
MacDonald, assistant director, hand- 
crafts, province of Nova Scotia. 

Cash awards were given in thirteen 


categories with Mrs. Krystyna Sa- 
dowska, Indian Harbour, N.S., tak- 
ing the top prize for the best piece in 


the show with her tapestry. The 


award for best Canadian design went 
to Mrs. Teresa Rayaska-Kietliez, 
Wolfville, N. 5., for three simple and 
beautifully designed bags, with hon- 
ourable mention to Miss Ethel Squire, 
Nanimo, B.C., for a sheer and inlay 
teacloth in natural linen and white 
boucle. Outstanding piece was a large 
natural linen tablecloth and napkins 
by Mme. LeCuyer, Iberville, Que. 
Other awards were drapery, Mrs. H. 
Lundberg, Toronto, and Mrs. S. G. 
Hooker, Rocky Mountain House, Al- 
berta ; upholstery, Miss Susie Stewart, 
Cloverdale, B. C. and Mrs. H. Lund- 
berg, Toronto; colour, Mrs. Grace 
Wormald, Vancouver; napery, Mrs. 
H. Lundberg, Toronto and Mrs. 
Kthel B. Thompson, Montreal. The 
apparel award went to Eugenia Nova- 
sad, a student in the Central Secon- 
dary School, Hamilton, for a lovely 
ereen and rust tweed suggestive of 
Canadian woods and to Harold Burn- 
ham, Hamilton. In the classification 
for an item woven by a man top prize 
went to Mr. Burnham for brown and 
natural linen towels, while a sheer 
casement cloth in natural and copper 
by A. Harper, Fredericton, won hon- 
ourable mention. For the most at- 





In London, Ontario, exhibition, sponsored by London District weavers. Left 
to right, bamboo blind, award, Krystyna Sadowski; throw, dark vegetable dyes; 
olive green upholstery; homespun bag, metal and leather work also designed 
and executed by Evelyn K. Johnston; wool bag. gray, tan, green, Mary Pike; 
wool and linen wall hanging, Honey Hooser ; rug, unspun wool, natural, Susie 


Stewart, British Columbia. 
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Il caving from Ouebec, 1953 exhiln 
tion, Rockefeller Center. 

tractive evening bag honours went t 
Mrs. H. E. 


Ont.: Mrs. Sadowski won another 


Batkin, Georgetown, 


award with a decorative blind and 
Mrs. Rk. W. Barr, Vancouver, hon- 
ourable mention. Award for the best 
in texture weaving went to Mrs 
Honey Hooser, White Rock, B.C., for 
a rug made from the coarse nubby 
wool for which British Columbia is 
famous and honourable mention to 
Mrs. Mary Sandin, Ekdmonton. Two 
Winnipeg women won in a general 
category Miss Elsie Ogston for her 
ecclesiastical pieces in white and gold, 
and Mrs. K. L. Churchill for a banner 
of Manitoba. 

The general quality of workman 
ship was excellent throughout with 
many instances of a good feeling for 
design, according to Miss MacDon 
ald, who spoke at the opening. 

The London District Weavers 
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formed an organization four years ago, 
growing out of a Community Pro- 
grams Training Course sponsored by 
the department of education of the 
provincial government of Ontario. So 
keen was the interest of the students 
that increasing demands fer weaving 
books were made on the London Pub- 
lic Library, arousing the interest of 
the staff in the progress of the craft 
group, and leading to cooperation in 
organizing the exhibition. 

Patrons were The Honorable L. O. 
Breithaupt, lieutenant-governor of 
Ontario (honorary); the Honorable 
W. J. Dunlop, minister of education ; 
His Worship Allan J. Rush, mayor 
of London, the Rev. Canon A. A. 
Trumper, chairmon of the London 
Public Library and Art Museum; C. 
J. Laurin, president, Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild. 

Canadian crafts were shown in 
New York this year and last in the 
Canadian National Showroom, Rocke- 
feller Center. This year’s exhibition 
was limited largely to work from the 
Provinces of Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick, arranged by Dr. Jean-Marie 
(;auvreau, director of the Provincial 
Handicraft Bureau, Montreal, and 
chairman of the Provincial Handicraft 
Committee of Canada. Last year an 
extensive collection of craft work 
from Nova Scotia also was shown. 
The exhibitions were under the gen- 
eral supervision of the national de- 
partment of trade and commerce 
Which, with the provincial govern- 
ments, is active in promoting not only 
programs in craft education but also 
stimulating domestic and export sales. 
Sales of handcraft to tourists visiting 
Canada in 1951 amounted to $12,- 
000,000 


lop, left to right—Best piece in show, 
tapestry in shades of green, Krystyna 
Sadowski; cotton place mats m green 
and white, wool yardage. Center— 
Il’ool yardage, chartreuse and gold 
metallic upholstery, green and gold 
wall panel. Bottom, left to right—tex- 
ture award, rug, Canadian ltnen and 
unspun wool, Honey Hooser; color 
award, rug, handspun weft, natural 
dyed wool yarns, Grace M. Wormald ; 
best Canadian design, shoulder bags, 
cotton and wool, by Teresa Rayska- 
Kietlicz; double weave; upholstery 
award, unspun wool, vegetable dyes, 
Susie Stewart. All work from Lon- 
don, Ontario, exhibition. 
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Above: Miss Helen A. MacDonald, 
assistant director of handicraft, Nova 
Scotia, demonstrating weaving in 
New York. Below: Textiles in the an- 
nual “Craftsmen - at- Work” exhibi- 
tion, Nova Scotia. 


\ national organization was formed 
after the second world war, as a re- 
sult of increasing attention devoted 
to the development of tourist traffic 
and the necessity of coordinating pro- 
vincial efforts to broaden the range of 
ideas and information, according to 
Paul I. Jensen of the department of 
trade and commerce. The creation of 
the Committee of Provincial Handi- 
craft officials should do much to im- 
prove the designs, colors and media 
for handcraft. 

Weaving from Quebec included ex- 
cellent examples of “catalogne,” the 
familiar rag weaving, but done with 
a finish seldom seen; “boutonne” or 
tufted designs, and a variety of ap- 
parel fabrics, draperies, place mats, 
stoles, handbags, and ties. The McKay 
School for the Deaf in Montreal 
showed well-designed and well-made 
ski suits and other sportswear as well 
as yardage and smaller pieces. The 
traditional woodsman's belts, the 
“ceinture fleche” lent a colorful note 
and have many modern uses. 

In all craft training and production, 
Quebec is influenced by its French 
inheritance and the provincial govern- 
ment has brought outstanding French 
craftsmen to Canada for teaching and 
consultant service. Its program, estab- 
lished some 25 years ago, has included 
establishment of technical schools, 
schools of arts and trades, fine arts, 
vocational guidance and home eco- 
nomics. Evening classes in_ profes- 
sional schools are offered to adults. 
The Provincial Bureau of Handi- 
crafts and Small Industries was estab- 
lished in 1945. 


























































Multiple harness looms became 
familiar to large numbers of weav- 
ers atter the Visit of Jacques 
Plasse-LeCaisne and his wife, Bilou 
LeCaisne, to the province, who as- 
sisted in establishing the course in 
weaving in the School of Furniture 
Arts, directed by Dr. Gauvreau. This 
school is concerned with applied arts 
related to furnishing and decorating 


Lady Alexander, wife of the Gover- 
nor General of Canada, inspecting 
handwoven articles at St. Leleré 
Helaire , 
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“Catalogne” carpet from.Montreal 


and weaving logically belongs here, 
because of the need for fine fabrics for 
upholstery and other household uses. 
Its aim is to train both highly skilled 
artisans and creative designers. Its 
teaching does not overlap with that of 
the schools of domestic science and the 
comestic economy program of the de- 
partment of agriculture, both of which 
base their training in weaving not on 
preparation for a full-time occupation 
but as an accomplishment to be used 
in the home. 

A comprehensive article on weav- 
ing in the Province of Nova Scotia 
appeared in the Fall, 1951, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman by Miss 
Mary E. Black, director of handicrafts 
for the provincial government. 

Dr. Ivan H. Crowell is director of 
handcrafts for New Brunswick where 
the program is fundamentally an 
economic one. The Provincial Handi- 
crafts School is particularly interested 


(Continued on page 60) 


Reading down: H eaving floor cover 
mg samples in different weights of 
jute, cotton, and wool. Mrs. k. J 
King, Vancouver, in Hal Painter's 
class. Miss Adrienne Legere, New 
Brunswick instructor, wearing hand- 
woven suit, demonstrating in New 
York. Auto robes from Charlotte 
County Cottage Craft, New Bruns- 
wick, at Rockefeller Center 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest to the Handweaver & Craftsman 


JULY 
Sixth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Audi- 


torium, Asheville, North Carolina. Exhibition and sale of hand- 
crafts, demonstrations and programs of folk dancing, folk 
tale telling, and puppet shows. July 20-24. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, Dickinson College 
annual fair. First day, July 30, seminar for 

July 31-August 2. 

Craft Workshop Exhibition, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. July 17. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition of the Contemporary Handweavers of Cali- 
fornia, M. H. De Young Memoria Golden Gate Park, 


San Francisco. othing featured, yardage also 


music, 


Carlisle. Sixth 
craftsmen. Last three days 
open to public. 


Museum 

Interior settings and cl 
hown. Dates to be announced 

Design from Britain, Museum of Cranbrook Acader 
field Hills, Michigan. July 15-August 16. 

Roadside Mart, Mason, New Hampshire. Fourth annual exhibition and 
sale sponsored by The Coach House Fellowship. July 18. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair, St. Johnsbury. July 23-25 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibit: Textiles used in the Colonia 
Shrines of America, Albany, New York, Art Institute: Two Hundred 

Years of Textile Designs, George Thomas Hunter Art Gallery, Chat 

ynooga, Tennessee; Chinese Textiles of the Manchu Dynasty, Brick 

Store Museum Maine; Summer Fantasies (Contempo- 
rary Prints), The Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City. 

“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. New selection of home 
furnishings. Sponsored by Museum of Modern Art and Chicago Mer 
chandise Mant. To June 1954. 

Cottons from Fables to Fashion, New York Botanical Garden. Thre 
November 15. 

Sarasota Summer Festival of the Arts, Sarasota, Florida. Through 
26. 

The Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, Route |, Elm Street, Camden, Maine. 
Sale and exhibit. 9:30 A.M. to 7 P.M 

Michigan Artist-Craftsmen Exhibition, Detroit Institut 
August z 

Design in Industry, Dallas, Texas, Museum of Fine Arts. Spons 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts. July 19-August 16. 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. Regional ex 
hibition—Maine, New Hampshire through August 15 
American Craftsmen exhibition organized by University of | 
Through July 31! 

Exhibition of Newport Arts and Crafts of the 18th Century, Nichols 
Wanton-Hunter House, 54 Washington Street, Newport 
sland. C mpletely furn shed Mid-eiaghteenth centur 


y of Art, Bloom- 


+ 


Kennebunk 


e of Arts. Thre van 


red by 


Vermont 


ne is 


Rhode 
y mansion. Fur 
nishings produced solely by Newport artists and 
October 3. 


South Shore Arts and Crafts Guild, Music Circ 


craftsmen. Through 


us, Cohasset, Cape 

Cod, Massachusetts. Display and sale. New craft shop, opened 
June 24, tor |0-week season. 

New Acquisitions for the Cloisters, The Cloisters, {uptown branch of 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art) Fort Tryon Park. New York City 
More than 30 objects, inc 
Through September 27. 
Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, City Art Museum of St. Louis 
Missouri. Regional exhibition. Through August |5. 
Maine Coast Artists’ Show, Rockport. 2-5 P.M. daily. July 
Massachusetts House, Lincolnville 
Mrs. Ruby A. Eve. July 23-24. 
Originals in Leather, Brooklyn New York, Museum. Sponsored by 
Leather Industries of America. Opening with fashion show July 16 


AUGUST 

Twentieth Annual Craftsman's Fair of League of New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts, Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, New 
shire. August 4-8 

Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon 

Modern Aubusson Tapestries, 
Art. August 2-23. 

Design from Britain, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom 
field Hills, Michigan. Through August 16. Walker Art Center. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. August 30-September 24 


40) 


iding textiles, trom | !th to |6th centuries. 


19-August 31. 
Maine. Weaving demonstration by 


Hamp- 


Virginia. August 1-5. 
Santa Barbara, California, Museum of 


Society of Vermont Craftsmen's Fair, Community House, Rutland 
August 20-22. 

Connecticut Crafts 1953, Si 
mine Road, Norwalk. Juried exhibit sponsored & 


f Artists’ Galleries, Silver 

y Society of c 
necticut Craftsmen and Silvermine Guild of Artists. August 23- 
September ||. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Sports Arena, Hershey, Pa. Aug 

Fifth Annual Cape Cod Craftsman’'s Fair, 0: terv Massachusett 
Directed by the new Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen. Held 
awn of The Community Church. A 


vermine Guild 


4 
7-29 


Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine. Work by museum membe 
Aug ist 4-29. 

100th Anniversary, Belfast Maine. August |4-16 

Furniture Costume and Textiles, Wilmingt elaware, S 
the i. ne Art De aware Art Cente e Au 7 + 2) 

Scalamandre Museum Tadling Exhibits: Chinese Textiles of the Mar 
hu [ Dynasty Currier Gallery of Art. Manchester, New Hampshire 
Tw blsadived Yeon f Textile Designs, George T as Hunter A 
Gallery, Chattanooga, Tennesse Summer Fantasi¢ The Sca 
mandre Museur f Textile New York City 

“Craftsmen at Work," Liberty, New York. Fourth annual arts and 
crafts exhibit and sale f The Liberty Arts and Crafts Guild. August 
7-15. 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto. August 28-Septembe 2 


SEPTEMBER 
Art and Good Design Show, California State Fair, Sacramento. A 


types of fine art carried through good desian in everyday 
Juried. September 3-13. 


Montgomery County Fair, Dayton, Ot Weave Guild of M 
Valley, demonstration throughout fair days. Ar 3 3 
work in ompetition. F rst week n September 


"Good Design,’ Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Select 
from the Chicago Merchandise show. Beginning 
Central Washington State Fair, Yakima. Exhibition by Yakima Va 
Weaver's Guild. Open ror ompetit n Tina na prize 
able through Central Washington State Fair office, Yakima 
Finnish Arts and Crafts, William Rockhi!l! Nelson Gallery of Art, Ka 
sas City, Mis ri. September 6-27 
Modern Aubusson Tapestries, San Fran California, Muse 
Art. September 6-27 


Fifth Annual Art Fair, Artists Market, 1045 Stuart Street, Lafay 
California. Open fe Bay Area ana Contra \ Ta CS nty resiaen?t 


Entries close August 12. Weavers write Mrs. Donald Holmes, 3695 
Highland Road Lafayette. 
Home Furnishings Show, 
September 17-27 
"Where There's Wool, There's Warmth,” Central Nova Scotia Ex 
hibition, Truro, Canada. Exhibition showing uses of homespun 
from Nova Scotia sheep. Sponsored by handcrafts section, Der 
ment of Trade and Industry 
Eastern States Exposition, 
ber 20-27. 
Open House, Craft Students League of the botarte 40 West 22nd 


September | 1-15 
Grand Centra Palace. New York City 


7 


: Septer ber 
West Springfield, Massachuset Se 


Street, New York City. Tuesday evening, September |5. 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona 
fornia. Entries by Auaust 1 Director, R sra fF é Seoten 


18-October 4 


OCTOBER 


Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, Brooklyn. New York, Museum. Na 


Nite) eabiititnn ct work of demerican Cratiemen. Co 
The American Craftsmer Educationa Cou ar 
Brooklyn Museum. October |5 througt ecember 

Design from Britain, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. October 5-2¢ 

Italy at Work, Museum of Art, Providence R Oct. 1-Nov. 15 

Fiber, Clay and Metal, S+. Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and Sche f Art 
476 Summit Avenue, St. Paul 2. Oper mpetition for ceran 
meta ewelry weaving decorated textile NOOa and ename 
$1,000 in prizes. C nq date for entries October 15. Exhibit 


November |2-December 24 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Hartford, Connecticut. Annual! fa 


G Fox der yr*+ment + e O tober 4 


* 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION CIRCUIT 





Hoichita Art 


Association medal | 
\/oore. 


awarded for best design and crajts- 


honor, designed by Bruce 
manship in any medium, in 1953 to 
Rudolph Brom, 
Iichita Art 


cigarette boa 


instructor in the 
Association school, for 
a silvei with enameled 


} bh 
loa 


from 15 
California leading, were repre- 
sented with 60 textiles in the Eighth 
National Arts Cer 
amuc I:xhibition sponsored by the 
\Vichita, Kansas, Art 
shown at 


Thirty eight weavers 


states, 
Decorative and 
Association, 
its galleries for a month 
The ; 


show included 362 
pieces of ceraniics, wood and ceramic 


last spring. 


sculpture, jewelry and silversmith 
ing, and enameling chosen from sev- 
thousand entries 


Frei, St 


Ju lges were 
William Me 
Bloomfield 
New 
and May 
Wich 


Louis ; 
Vey, ceramic sculptor, 
Michigan ; 
Cedar Falls, 
Kemp, instructor in weaving, 
\ e+ 
\ \T 


Halls, Robert von 


lowa: 


\ssociation school. 


First prize in weaving went to 
Col 


M issourt, for a 


Fischer, Lindenwood 
Charles, 


anging in tapestry technique, show 


Mildred 


lege, St. 


Ing originality and imagination in its 


subtle combination of colors and 


natural tones in a variety of varns 
It was outstanding in a group of 
extiles which as a whole might Le 
| “traditional 


lassified as 
ary,’ in the sense that 


+ 


( contempor- 


they did not 
use recognized pattern weaves and 
tended toward natural and dark tones, 


with little striking color. There was 
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little of what might be considered 
design in advance of the market, en- 
which should, this 
magazine believes, be one of the con- 


couragement | yf 


stant objectives of sponsors of such 
exhibitions. 

Lillian C, 
woc, Wisconsin, won first honorable 


Swawite of Oconomo- 


mention for a linen luncheon set 1n 
chartreuse and dull green, woven in 
Ms and Os. She also showed uphol- 
sterv and a coat fabric combining 
vellow and henna with black, brown, 
and gray. Second honorable mention 
went to Dorothy Gaymer, Lansing, 
Michigan, for a textured rug with 
short loops in The 


short loops are to be commended, 


natural yarn. 
since many rugs are woven with such 
that they 
cause accidents 


long loops could easily 

Mrs. Mabelle Liebich, weaver and 
teacher ot \\ ebster ( roves, Miss¢ IT, 
\ ho has been a 


reported the 


judge at Wichita, has 
Hand- 
Craftsman since the maga- 
started 


exhibition for 
weaver ¢ 
and her criticisms 


zine was 


always are of interest. Her comments 
follow: 

Kach vear as | 
with 


cover the show 


several other weavers, I jot 


down the number of an outstanding 
consult the 


after 


textile, and only cata- 


logue for names 
Year : I invariably 
come through with the same 


seeing the 
show. after vear, 
weavers’ 
work. Why? I can assure you that | 


] 


know. thes: 


ao not weave®©rs person 
allv but do find that those chosen 
each time do excel in design, color 


texture, and purpose intended which 
essentials of good weaving 
| found many outstanding pieces oi 


weaving not based on unusual and 


difficult) techniques but on simple 


threading and | 
Most 


such 


Various sets in ree 


warps were of one material 


as linen, cotton, or wool with 


Reading down: Bedspread, Helen 
lary Rov heste 
York Il ool yardage, red, he it, 


Lohing sey. \ Cu 
and 
irgmia Cox, Lawrence, 


l erture d 


hrown, | 


Kansas. second 


} 
loop rid, 


honorable mention, Dorothy O. Gay 
mer, woven of; ute, wiscose, and 
rayon. 


Ve Ong Pag “Oy, th 


Fag, he 





the same material used as wefts, and 
the only changes in weight and color. 
Cotton and linen in neutral tones 
dominated this year. Little or 
metallic thread was used. 
Napery certainly took first place 
in the number of entries. Carolyn 
Nichols, prize winner of many shows 


no 


for vardage, entered two luncheon 
sets and a dinner cloth and napkins 
of natural linen with an overlay de- 
sign in natural boucle linen used in 
borders along the edge and where 
the cloth was seamed. It was beauti- 
fully woven and joined together. 
Three luncheon sets by Hella Skow- 
ronski of Vashon, Washington, were 
outstanding. She used and 
linen, ramie and spun nylon, and a 
set bordered in silk and gold thread. 
Unusual also were Sara Anliot’s mats 
in patterned blocks of gray and white 
linen in a heavier weight. 

Lea Van P. Miller, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, showed a drapery of black, 


ramie 


white, and brown cotton, rayon, and 
jute with cottons of very fine weight 
and other varns in heavier weights, 
used to add light and texture. Warp 
and weft were the same materials. It 
is perfect for a modern home with 
walls of glass. 


Other outstanding drapery and 
upholstery pieces were shown by: 
Kugene F. Dobbertin—green, gold 


and white cotton with even spaced 
bands of plain tabby separated by a 
half inch of loose texture of threads, 


forming the design with a play of 





Weaving prise, “Reflected 


Birches,” tapestry by j 


Reading down: Drapery and up- 
holstery, Lillian C. Swawite, woven 
of cotton novelty rayon, gold metal- 
lic, old gold, and off white. Drapery, 
Lea Van P. Miller. Luncheon set, 
first honorable mention, Lillian C. 
Swawite. 


various colors. 

James W. Baughman—tan cotton, 
linen and jute woven to form squares 
and each square separated by a row 
of leno. 

Kay “Gold 
casement in natural linen and gold 
a perfect texture for curtain material. 

Mrs. Helen  [saman—white 
silver casement which 
lovely. We have been hearing a great 


Sekimachi Gauze,” 


and 
was very 
deal about the weavers in the Lincoln, 
Nebraska area and this entry proves 
the information well-founded. 
Evenly spaced cut loops of a com- 
bination materials, broken only 
by various length skips in pattern 
shots produced an interesting bed- 


ot 


spread material by Helen M. Loh- 
meier, with warp of fine cotton and 
of 
worsted, 
formed 


metallic, 
Tufts 
between 


cotton, fine wool, 


mohair, 


weft 
and rayon. 


were by cutting 
spaced skips in pattern shots, rather 
than applied knots. 

In an upstairs gallery I found the 
work of the weaving students of the 
Wichita Art Association’s school, in- 
cluding wool suiting material 
pleasing colors and a luncheon mat 
and by Mildred 


designed woven 


lildred Fischer. 


ot 
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Reifsneider, an all white linen mat 
with patterned and leno borders by 
Katherine Garlough and many other 
lovely pieces of weaving, stoles, bags, 
scarfs and mats. Techniques were 
overshot, leno, Spanish, inlays, and 
overlays developed in many mater- 
ials. 

Mrs. Maude Schollenberger, presi- 
dent of the Wichita Art Association, 
founded the show, which has not only 
offered wide opportunities to Midc:lle- 
western craftsmen but brought work 
from all sections of the country to 


Wichita. 





Four exhibitions of American 
handcraft, selected by the American 
Craftsman’s Educational Council at 
the request of the United States De- 
partment of State, are now on tour 
in Europe, the Middle and Far East, 
and South America under the 
auspices of the State Department. 
One of the collections was shown at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, last fall and not only at- 
tracted attention because of the qual- 
itv of the work but also because of 
the new type of permanent “package 
display” designed by Carlus Dver. 
The objects were shown in 16 cases 
and 24 free standing panels which can 
be shipped without removing any of 
the articles or rearranging them upon 
arrival. 

Weavers represented in the four 
exhibitions include Edna Vogel, 
South Salem, New York; Gla‘ys 
Rogers Brophil, Baldwin, Michigan ; 
Dorothy Liebes, Berta Frey, and the 
Willich-Franke Studios, New York 
City; Maria Kipp, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Doris Holzinger, Pomfret, 
Connecticut; Peggy Ives, Ogunquit, 


AA 


Maine; Karl Laurell, Plymouth 
Colony Farms, Plymouth, Michigan ; 
Nelson and Phyllis Parker Spencer, 
Kathryn Lathrop Welch, Angelica, 
New York; Marianne  Strengell, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan ; and work 


Top: Drapery fabrics, left to right, 
Willich-Franke Studios, Gladys Rog- 
ers Brophil, Kathryn L. Welch, 
Nelson Spencer, Berta Frey. Bottom: 
Place mats, by Phyllis Parker Spencer, 
Nelson Spencer, and Kathryn L. 
Welch. Part of the handwoven fabrics 
in one of the exhibitions of American 
handcrafts selected by the American 
Craftsman's Educational Council for 
the U.S. Department of State for 
circulation abroad, 
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selected from weavers of the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild, the 
Qualla Crafts Cooperative of the 
Eastern Cherokee Indians, and the 
Navajo Indian Arts and Crafts Guild. 

While the weaving included excel- 
lent examples of work in the United 
States it unfortunately was not as 
widely representative as would have 
been possible if the State Department 
had allowed more time for assembling 
the exhibitions. This also was true 
of other crafts. 

Designed to present a visual pic- 
ture of the influences which have 
served to mold the present practice 
of handerafts in this country, the ex- 
hibitions tell their story through a 
representative cross-section of the 
work being done by American crafts- 
men. Hand woven and printed tex- 
tiles, pottery, glass, all types of work 
in silver, pewter and bronze, jewelry, 
turned wood, plastics and leather are 
included. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, president 
of the Council, points out that the ex- 
hibitions were planned to make evi- 
dent to people of other countries that 
in spite of the wide industralization 
of the United States its cultural in- 
terests are widely distributed. Crafts- 
manship, she adds, is accepted as an 
important part of the American crea- 
tive scene and is a developing facet 
of our economic structure. The pro- 
duction of craftsmen has a wide pub- 
lic appeal and has been influential in 
setting a design pattern for many 
articles of industrial pro-luction. 

Among the influences on present- 
day handcrafts traced on panels in 
the exhibitions are those of the early 
settlers from the British Isles whose 
English tradition of techniques and 
design still flourish in New England 
and in the Southern Highlands of the 
Southeastern states. Other influences 
illustrated are German, reflected in 
the floral and geometric decorative 
patterns employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch; French, in the balcon- 
ies and iron grillwork of Old New 
Orleans; Spanish, the wood, silver 
and “santos” of the Southwest. Also 
noted is the influence of the American 
Indians, whose tribes each had their 
own forms, symbols and skills which 
are stiil in use today. 

Indicative of the fact that influ- 
ences of other countries are continu- 
ing to enrich the development of 
American craftsmanship today as 
they did in the past is a case display 


44 


of work produced by craftsmen from 
abroad who have become American 
citizens within the past 25 years. 
Illustrative of the growing interest 
in the United States in small produc- 
tive associations of craftsmen, usually 
in rural areas, is a series of panels 
showing the work of such groups as 
Plymouth Colony Farms of Michigan, 
woven textiles; Folly Cove Design- 
ers, Massachusetts, block printed 
textiles; Rowantrees Kiln, Maine, 
ceramics, table ware; The Archie 
Bray Foundation, Montana, ceram- 
ics; and the Lemurian Crafts of 
California, wooden accessories 








Above: SHADOW OF FRUIT 

Aubusson, designed by Arp, sculptor 
and painter age 65, in black ona sub 
ile blue gray background. Below 
TOWN 


Aubusson designed — by 





Herbin, age 73 and one of the ori- 
inal cubists, in red, yellow, blue, 
hlack, and white. 98 by 65 inches. 


The Sidney Janis Gallery in New 
York recently held an exhibition of 
\ubusson tapestries which from the 
standpoint of design were rather 
unique. The striking motifs were 
non-representational and were de- 
signed by twelve leading French 
abstract painters such as Arp, 
Tauber-Arp, Le Corbusier, Kandin- 
sky, Herbin, and Leger. These tapes- 
tries are limited to six and vary in 
size from 64 by 53 inches to 102 by 
61 inches and the prices range from 
3450 to $1900, depending on the art 
ists reputation. The larger scale of the 
\ubusson weaving tends to intensify 
the vitality of these simple designs 
which are often still further aided 
by the purity of the color schemes 
The project was carried out by the 
joint efforts of the Galerie Denise 
Renée of Paris and the Sidney Janis 
Gallery of New York and the tapes 
tries were faithfully executed by The 
Ateliers Tabard, Freres et Soeurs ot 
\ubusson, France. Further showings 
of these tapestries will be fount in 
our Exhibition Calendar. 





Leo Wollner of Vienna, Austria, 
won not only first and second prizes 
in the Second International Carpet 
Design Competition, sponsored by 
tht Arthur Fleishman Carpet Com 

ny of Detroit and the Detroit In 
stitute of Arts, but also was awarded 
1 honorable mention. The winning 
lesign, for which he received $1,000, 
is an overall pattern of crossed lines 
forming small, irregular rectangles of 
arious sizes. Second prize was 


ro 
~s 


$350, given for his design of e 
shaped medallions in muted tones 
against a light background. Honor 
able mention was given to him for a 
repeat pattern of triangular shapes in 
blue, blue gray, gold, and black. 

\Winner of third prize was George 
R. Dunean, Jr., of Oakland, Calitor 
nia; and fourth was Ed Traynor of 
Bloomfield) Hills, Michigan. Of the 
ten designs winning honorable men 
tion and awards of $50.09 each, five 
were by Americans and_ five by 
inuropean artists. 

One third of the total of 90 de 
signs selected for exhibition from a 
total of 1200 entries were by foreign 
artists, representing 43 nations; the 
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accepted designs represent 8 foreign 
countries, Austria, Germany, Sweden, 
England, France, Finland, Holland, 
and Denmark; 14 of the 48 United 
States were represented. 

The 90 designs chosen for exhibi- 
tion were shown March 3-April 5 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts. They 
will be circulated in the United States 
by the American Federation of Arts, 
anil then be open for circulation 
abroad. 

“One of the acute problems an- 
swere] by this competition 1s that of 
finding a carpet design—not just a 
plain color—suitable for a_ purely 
contemporary house,” said Dr. Edgar 
P. Richardson, director of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts and chairman 
of the competition jury 


‘The quality of entries was re 


{ 
markably high,” he added. “The de 
signs deemed best by the jury differ 


greatly trom the type usually termed 
‘traditional’ and vet are adaptable 
almost any stvle of home decoration 
popular today. 

“Among the designs selected for 
exhibition are patterns adaptable to 
every type of interior. They should 
offer inspiration to decorators of 
homes, offices, and public buildings. 
While in some cases they are a bold 
departure from those most popular 
today, it is the feeling of the jury 
that these 90 designs are both repre- 
sentative of today’s taste and pro- 
phetic of tomorrow’s trend 

‘The prize-winners and honorable 
mentions show a variety of excellent 
design ideas to fill the wide gap be 
tween the conventional carpet and 
the plain, unbroken color. 

‘The honors in the exhibit are 
divided just about half and half be- 
tween American and foreign design 


ers. Designs won honors not for 


Reading down: First award, Second 
International Carpet Design Comps 

tition, Leo IWoollner, Vienna, Austria, 
design in irregular rectangles wth 
lines of black on background in 
shades of blue. Fourth award, Ed 
Traynor, Cranbrook Academy of -Irt 


\ 


for design of black and light gray 


squares against a darker gray inspired 
hy an acrial view of a South Africas 
native village. Third award, Geora 
R. Duncan, Jr., Oakland, Califo 

overall design of parallel lines simu 
lating rope. Backqround hla } rat ith 
flecks of gold woven into the ara 


rope pattern 





YARN 


COTTON & RAYON NOVELTIES, 
WOOLEN TWEED, WORSTED 2 PLY 





FABRICS—IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
TWEEDS—SEND 25¢ FOR SAMPLE 
CARD OF 30 SWATCHES. WE WANT 
DOMESTI¢ TWEED ACCOUNTS. 
WRITE Us. 





STATE TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
P. O. BOX 412, MANCHESTER, CONN, 





New York Representative 
KAYNELL COMPANY 
246 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


SCOTCH Weaving wools, Botany. 
ENGLISH ‘nubby’ tweeds. 

IRISH linens for warp & weft. 
FRENCH fast-colored linens. 


Cottons—boucles—metallics yarns. 


NILUS LECLERC Looms 


Send 35c in COIN, please, for set of FIVE 
price lists with ACTUAL THREADS at- 
tached. 


Dorothy Brownell, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 








PENNSYLVANIA 
GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN 
Sixth Annual Craftsman’s Fair 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 
JULY 31, AUGUST 1, 2 





SIX NEW TABLEMATS 


to be woven at home 


JUTE 

BAMBOO 
LINEN 

STRAW BRAID 
ASBESTOS 
RAFFIA 


brochure contains 

complete information 

and samples 10c LEE BARKLEY 
406 SO. CANYON BLVD. 
MONROVIA, CALIF. 



























? 
ALLIED 
YARNS CORP. 

22 West 19th Street, N. Y. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 

WORSTED 
COTTON 
and RAYON 
Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 
weaving workshop 
lili blumenau 
summer sessions july—august 
day and evening classes 
53 e. 9th st., n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





YOUR OWN LABELS 





Te ee 


Add a distinctive touch to so weaving with 


your own exclusive labels. The words “Hand 
Woven By” and your name are printed on these 
rich, satin labels. Washable and dry cleanable. 
An unusual gift idea. 


Order 18 for $1, 45 for $2 or 75 for $3; 
postpaid. No COD’s. 


BUSSARD‘S DEPT. B 


2236 S. E. BELMONT @ PORTLAND 15, ORE 





What are your Weaving Problems? 
Lessons 
Looms, Materials, Designs 
Kate Van Cleve 
14 Marshall St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
Lo 6-5615 


(¥>, Of ELK ~ 
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7. FREE-WHEELING 


NG SHUTTLE 










a 


A—3 holes when using live linen 
8 —For wool or heavy linen 
C—for running two colors 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 





O—long Bobbin for single color No. 4 $3.50 eo 
. No. 8 3.95 eo 
© Work two colors on one shuttle No. 11 4.95 ec 
@ Well botence feew t 
io EW thong Aci EXTRA BOBBINS 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook 4-Inch 50 eo 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR Weavers | 8: Inch 65 ea 
Securely locked lorge copec:ty 11-inch 75 eo 
‘a DOUBLE BOBBIN 
8- Inch $1.00 set 
ELK FREE-WHEELING 11-Ineh 1.25 set 
SHUTTLE COMPANY Add 25¢ for 
1415 S.E. Eighth Ave. Postage 
Portland 14. Oregon 
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novelty or exoticism, but for talent 
and good ideas. There seemed to be 
no great cleavage in taste between 
designs from here and abroad, and 
within a general taste, great excel- 
lence was shown, regardless of the 
country of origin.” 

Others on the jury were: Hollis 
S. Baker, president, Baker Furniture. 
Inc., Grand 
Charles designer, Los 
Angeles, California; Belle Krasne, 
editor, Art Digest, New York; Frank 
IX. Masland, III vice president, C. H. 
Masland and Sons, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles Nagel, Jr. director, 
Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New 
York; and Eero Saarinen, noted 
architect, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 

Serving on an advisory committee 
for the competition are 17 persons 
well-known in the allied fields of art 
and education. They are: H. Harvard 
Arnason, director, Walker Art 
Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Dean Wells I. Bennett, College of 
Architecture and Design, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Henry 
Munroe Campbell, president, Detroit 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Detroit ; 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., director, Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 
Virginia; Prof. Howard Church, 
head, department of art, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing; Prof. 
Wayne Claxton, chairman, depart- 
ment of art, Wayne University, De- 
troit; Miss Helen J. Copley, director, 
art education, Detroit public schools ; 
G. surton Cummings, director, 
American Federation of Arts, New 
York, D. F. Defenbacher, director, 
Fort Worth Art Association, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Mrs. Lillian Henkel 
Haass, president, Detroit Museum of 
Art Founders Society; Edgar Kauf- 
man, Jr., Museum of Modern Art, 
New York; James S. Plaut, director, 
Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston; Meyric R. Rogers, curator, 


Rapids,  Michigai; 


Eames, 


cepartment of decorative arts. The 
Art Institute of Chicago: Sarkis 
Sarkisian, director, Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts; Zoltan Sepeshy, 
director, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan: Miss 
Mary Alice Smith, editor, Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, New York; 
karl A. Weiley, head of art educa- 
tion department, Wayne University, 


Detroit. 





Only 13 of the 49 artists invited 
to exhibit in the fourth Biennial Ex- 


hibition of Textiles and Ceramics at 
the Museum of the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art were represented in the 
show two years ago. The purpose of 
this Michigan museum is to vary the 
invitation list from year to year; to 
seek out new directions and new 
designers. 

Since many commercially produced 
fabrics are now designed by the fore- 
most handweavers, a few distinguish- 
ed power loomed pieces were in- 
cluded for the first time this year. 

The woven fabrics in the exhibition 
included work by: Anni Albers, New 
Haven, Connecticut, tapestry in cot- 
ton, jute, and lurex ; Rosemary Zettel 
Antonacci, San Francisco, California, 
one of the outstanding 
weavers, drapery, upholstery, and a 
window hanging, woven of cotton, 
rayon, and metallic; Michael Belan- 
vie, Menlo Park, California, designed 


young 


for Menlo Textiles (power woven ) 
three examples of casement cloth in 
mohair and raw silk, mohair, rayon 
end lurex, called “Platinum with 
Gold,” and “White Dunes” of mohair, 
viscose, and rayon; Marli Ehrman, 
Chicago, Illinois, for Edwin Raphael 
Company (power woven), two up- 
holstery fabrics of dynel and spun 
saran and one of cotton, linen, and 
rayon; Alexander Girard, Grosse 
Point Farms, Michigan, drapery in 
cotton and jute and upholstery in 
cotton, power loomed for the Her- 
man Miller Furniture Company, pur- 
chased for the museum ; Trude Guer- 
monprez, San Francisco, California, 
a dossal cloth of silk, cotton, and 
metallic and a hanging of mohair and 
silk; Evelyn Hill, New . York City, 
for Knoll Textiles, Ince., ( power 
loomed) upholstery in wool and a 
combination of wool and nylon; Boris 
Kroll, New York City, three exam- 
ples of upholstery in cotton; Original 
Textile Company, Paterson, New 
Jersey, for Mitchell-David Co., Inc., 
(power loomed), upholstery in cot- 
ton; Angelo Testa, Chicago, Illinois, 
rug; Henning Watterston, New York 
City, upholstery in cotton and rayon, 
in linen, cotton and rayon, for Jack 
Valentine, Inc., and drapery of linen, 
rayon, and cotton gauze for F. Schu- 
macher and Company. 

The trend this year seemed to be 
toward decoration both in textiles and 
ceramics. Of the 27 textile designers 
represented (only the weavers are 
mentioned here) only four submitted 
fabrics in solid colors. 
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Hand Weaving Yarns 


Pure Silk Warp 


wea wt French tweed yarns 
arta - jn Mi Ry A : novelty yarns from 
aL a ! STIy b- N M + | , 1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 


Worsted & Woolen Yarns 


camel—mohair—loop yarns 


Sample fee: 50 cents 


CAMILDALE, INC. 


45 East 34 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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LONG 


RAG STRIPS 


FOR WEAVERS 
All Types of Material 


Send for Price List and Samples 


RALPH S. STICHLER & SON 
533 Fern Ave. 
Reading, Penna. 
Phone 2-3840 


Y 








[ BERTA FREY 

206 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 























WEAVING .. SPINNING. . RE-WEAVING 


for Experts or Amateurs 


Creative Crafts 
East Berlin, Pa. 


New Residential Studio in beautif orchard 
€ n f Pa Dutch ountr a ¢ wa 
Creek. A place with idea na ns t work 
and re 


Make this a constructive vacation 
August 1 to December 1 


20 looms with varied threadings 
All techniques: Draft writina 
Information from National Conference 
Efficient Methods taught 
LESSONS BY DAY OR WEEK 
BY RESERVATION 


Write for further information 





Soon available—a new brochure 
explaining all the fine features of 
THE HERALD LOOM 
Watch for announcement 
HERALD MFG. COMPANY 
2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 











YEAR ROUND 
CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


No entrance or scholastic 
requirements, but courses 
are approved by the State 
Department of Vocational Education. 

Hand weaving, spinning, dyeing, leathe 
crafts, metalcrafts, pottery, silk sercen, 
enamelling, and many other crafts. \lodern 
living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
country side. Summer courses are divided 
into periods of three weeks each: June | 
to August 22, 1953. 

Well trained instructors in all the crafts. 


Write the registrar for full information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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From British Design show. Above: 


“Polaska Duma” carpet, designed by 
Krystyna Hennenberg, produced by 
J. Rybesyk, Hall Barn Works, 
Hest Mersea, Essex. Pure wool weft, 
warp cotton twine; close, flat weave, 
reversible, various colors on natural. 
Below: Handwoven by Gerd Hay 


Edie, for Mourne Te-tiles. 








British Design 

(Continued from page 23) 

April 22 before going on a nationwide 
tour. Museums in Memphis, Tennes- 
see ; Chicago, Illinois: Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan ; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Toledo, Ohio; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; San Francisco, California ; 
and others will present the exhibition 
during the 1953-54 season. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Warp & Filling 


2/18s—5,000 yds. per lb. 
a 


Available in natural 
and 6 standard shades 


oe 
Specify skeins or tubes 


Send 25 cents 
for working sample 


EDGEWATER WORSTED CO. 
Edgewater Park, N. J. 





HOME WEAVING 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 





with 


"LECLERC" LOOM 


it’s easy—and great fun—to weave sturdy 
homespuns and delicate fabrics on a 
“LECLERC” loom. 


Save money and make your own clothes: 
dresses, skirts, suits, coats, etc.; decora- 
tion for your home: curtains, rugs, uphol- 
stery and useful articles for gifts. 
Write to-day for free literature and 
name of your nearest representative. 


NILUS LECLERC, INC. 


L’Islet Sta. (6) 


QUEBEC CANADA 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Spinnerin “Touchdown” virgin wool, will not 
shrink, stretch or mat, in 1-oz. skeins, 
was 69c/oz. NOW 49c/oz. 

ALSO: cotton carpet warp, cotton & wool yarn, 
accessories, children’s weaving materials, etc. 
Send 25¢ for Catalog & Sample Card 
THE ARTS COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


340 Amsterdam Avenue (76th St.) 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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Class at Florida Gulf Coast 
ter, Belleair. 
J. Ross 
structor, 


fm. Gs 


Front, left to right, 
Heaney, Mary S. 
Mrs. A. C. Aldrich. 

Darlington, Mrs. M. 
Spencer. Upholstery by Mr 
ton; twill stripe, No. 
claret, 

picking up old gold, cork, 
jade. Weft, 


. Darling 
3 perle cotton 


suntan vicara. 





City College 
Textile Course 


City College’s Textile Center will 
be located this fall in the Strauben- 


muller Textile High School, 351 
West 18 Street, New York. For the 
first time a Certificate of Achieve- 


ment will be offered in Textiles, upon 


completion of training outlined by 
the unit. Carl E. Deglialberti, direc 


tor of research and development, 
U. S. Navy Clothing Supply Office, 
is supervisor of the Center. 

Registration will be September 17, 
20 and 21, City College School of 
Business, 17 Lexington Avenue 
6 to 8:30 p.m. A brochure 
tailed descriptions 
mailed on request. 


, from 
with de- 


course will be 








Art Cen- 
Mrs. 
Clay, in- 
Back, 
Lyle 


with varied yarns and colors 


gray blue, 





Attention 


HOME 
WEAVERS 


Rug Chenille 
(wool) 


You can now weave rugs 
either single face or reversible with 
regular rug chenille (not selvages). 
This chenille makes a deep rich pile 


and can be woven quickly and 


joined easily to make room sizes. 


D. H. STROUD, JR. 
3215 North 11th Street 
Philadelphia 40, Penna. 





Weaving *® Ceramics 
Design © Architecture 


Sculpture ® Painting 





Metalsmithing 


A non-profit institution for advanced stu- 
dents, near Detroit . . . Degree candidates 
receive B.F.A. or M.F.A. . . . Dormitories 

. Moderate fees . . . Art Museum fea- 
tures changing exhibitions. 


Fall Semester Opens Sept. 14. 


CRANBROOK 


ACADEMY OF ART 


Bloomfield Hills Michigan 
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Home 


TOMAR sco Ss 


pe Place Division 





IS YOUR FILE OF 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
COMPLETE 


All back numbers still may be obtained 
for $1.00 a copy. 
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A New Method 
of Warping 


by MARGARET IREY 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Payton of 
Portland, Oregon, when they started 
their small yarn shop on the terrace 
at their home several years ago, had 
nothing in mind except selling yarns 
to people who wanted them, including 
handweavers. They did not expect to 
find themselves publishing books on 
new warping methods and doing many 
other things which developed because 
their weaver customers brought them 
many questions for which they had 
not found satisfactory answers. 

To help answer some of those ques 
tions Mr. and Mrs. Payton developed 
a loom for their own use, which oth- 
ers found both efficient and attractive. 
Demand for it resulted in a flourish- 
ing loom business. Many persons were 
interested in the looms who knew 
little or nothing about weaving but 
wanted to learn. The Paytons inevi 
tably began to teach and to ponder 
on a way to answer the increasing 
number of inquiries. 

What yarns to buy, how much, 
how to use them, and how they would 
look when woven were questions 
which took on a routine pattern each 
day. Although they had already work- 
ed out an easy way of making sam- 
ples and these answered the custom- 
ers’ inquiries more eloquently than a 
thousand words, the increasing num- 
ber of inquiries, however, indicated 
need for printed information and the 
hand-woven material to illustrate it. 
So it was that they began publishing 
a series of weaving lessons which they 
called “Terrace Textures” and which 
has grown to a sizeable business in 
itself, now employing the services of 
an artist, a designer, and a weaver. 
Schools, colleges, teachers, occupa- 
tional therapists, as well as individual 
weavers in all parts of the world are 
utilizing this unique type of teaching 
service. The Paytons believe that 
proof of any product is evidenced in 
its use and report that their lesson 
series and warping methods are being 
used successfully today in the weav- 
ing program under way in their local 
Portland high schools. “We have a 
clearly defined purpose and scope in 
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these lessons,’ Mrs. Payton says. 
“They are designed as a working tool 
and a guide for weavers in their choice 
and application of thread to the loom. 

Looms have to be warped. Warp- 
ing procedures always have been a 
controversial point with handweavers. 
The Paytons found that many poten- 
tial purchasers were impatient with 
customary practices, felt that many of 
these were difficult both to teach and 
to learn. Moreover, just because 
warping always had been done in a 
certain way, was no reason that pro- 
cedures could not be changed. Con- 
vinced that “there’s always a better 
way” the Paytons attacked the prob- 
lem and came up with a method that 
can be taught to anyone, new or ex- 
perienced, in a far shorter time than 
formerly had been considered neces- 
sary. They personally had taught hun- 
dreds to weave by means of it and 
have published it in book form, en- 
titled “The Terraspool Method of 
Warping.” Before publication, the 
method was publicly demonstrated 
before the major weaving guilds on 
the Pacific coast. ““We are convinced 
of a simple principle,’ Mrs. Payton 
explained. “We feel sure that there 
never will be a more efficient way of 
handling thread than rolling it from 
one spool to another. This is true in 
the commercial world, and it is this 
idea which we have retained in de- 
veloping our methods for the average 
handweaver.” 

Equally convinced of the merits of 
the sectional beam and the handling 
of small amounts of warp at one time, 
they sought to explore all of its pos- 
sibilities. Sure that the one-inch sec 
tional beam had special advantages 
they have designed their warping 
methods around it. The original 
method involved measuring an inch 
section of warp at a time on a warp 
frame without a “cross.” Rolling it 
deftly yet easily onto a wood roller 
in such a way that the yarn is kept 
neatly in control, the roller is then 
placed in a small wire frame attach- 
ment which Mr. Payton devised to 
hold the spool near the back beam or 
slab stock in position above the sec- 
tional beam. The weaver can then sif 
at the back of the loom and guide, 


Procedures in “Speed Warping.’ 
Reading down. Warp counted and 
wound on ordinary sewing machine; 
it can be rolled on individual tub 


Spools. Terraspool attachment holds 








yarn 
tool 





for tensioner. The comb is a 
simple and effective 
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From top down. “ Anyone can warp; 
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under tension, the section of thread 
into place. “The sectional beam is 
really a glorified spool,” Mrs. Payton 
explains. The problem of tensioning 
was felled in one swift blow by a 
simple technique calling for a pocket 
comb and the fingers. “It is fast, easy, 
requires only the simplest of tools, 
and can be learned in the first try, vet 
has proved successful with all kinds 
of people and threads,” she added. 
“The use of a comb as a tool is justi- 
fied because in our opinion warping 
itself is a mechanical process and not 
an esthetic ( Editorial note— 
Many weavers will not agree with the 
Paytons on this point). 


one.” 


As their own time became more 
precious, necessity demanded and in- 
spired some new ideas on the time 
consuming step of threading looms. 
It was solved by keeping the warp un- 
der restraint 


equipment as a dowel rod, vardstick, 


with such elementary 
a paper clamp, pocket comb, and rub- 
ber bands. The amazing effectiveness 
of this arrangement surprises every- 
one who sees or uses it 

The latest development is a second 
way of applying warp to the sectional 
beam to reply to the demand for a 
method of applying long warps, vard- 
age projects and an easier way of 
warping mixed colors or textures. 
One must not only do it, but be able 
to do it speedily, accurately, and with- 
out assistance. The Paytons’ answer 
to this problem is the technique which 
they designate as “Speed Warping,” a 
method which utilizes inexpensive 
equipment and procedures anyone can 
use, following the step-by-step in- 
their latest 
book. This method calls for individu- 


structions set forth in 
ally wound spools. These they make 
by using the cardboard tubes from 
half-pound tubes of linen and some 
minor pieces of equipment to adapt 
these tubes for winding on almost any 
sewing machine or small meter shaft. 
“It requires about 30 minutes to set 
up the average warp on spools for a 
vardage project,” Mrs. Payton re- 
ports, the either 
weighed or run through our yardage 


“and varn can be 
counters. The counting device was the 
one item recently added that really 
completed the process 


learned the first try.” Utilising simple 
equipment recommended in “Speed 
HW'arping.” Both methods use spool 
principle. Tensioning thread by Te 
raspool method. 





Ross Matthews 


CORPORATION 
85 Portland St., Fall River, Mass. 


COTTON, RAYON, WOOL, 


NYLON, NOVELTIES 
Natural & Colors 


2” and 3” cinch belt elastic by the yard 


ELASTIC, RIC RAC, TRIMMINGS 
All widths & Colors 


Send us your requirements 





CRAP TSS 


Men & Women. Day and Evening Classes in 
Bookbinding, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enamel- 
ing, Jewelry, Leather, Metal, Pottery, Weaving, 
Painting. 30 hours $28, dues $2 


140 W. 22 St., N. Y. CHelsea 3-5747 





Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON—LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 





ENSFORD 
VISCOSE ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 
SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 





BOX 4-A 
SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
Leathercraft Ceramics Painting Beadwork 
_ WHAT ARE YOU 
>. Looking for in a Hobby? = 
UV If it’s pleasure you're seeking, or 2 
® even profit, we'll show you how for <¢ 
© only $4 a year. 12 issues filled with & 
- informative, make-it-at-home crafts * 
o Projects. Every issue of 
; CRAFTS & HOBBIES 
Magazine : 
shows you how you can develop £ 
2 your inborn skills. Each issue ex- S 
= plains in clear, simple steps, dozens < 
£ of ways to develop hobbies that 
e are not only fun, but profitable 
as well. Written for the young in 
4 spirit, from 10 to 90, CRAFTS & 
= HOBBIES shows you how to use = 
2 your spare time for fun and profit. % 
= CRAFTS & HOBBIES & 
30 E. 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Antique Autos Casting Shelicraft Textiles 


























“Glaweelt of Boston” 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


METLON 


NON-TARNISH METALLIC YARN 
GOLD, SILVER, COPPER COLORS 


LANE LOOM 


Send for Pamphlet I 


See our exhibit at the Sixth Annual Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands, Asheville, N. C., July 20-24th. 


Counter Balance Jack Type 
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FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 





TEXTILES e METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING e CERAMICS 
Exceptional instruction and facilities for the beginner and ad- 
vanced student: Professional program leading to degree: 
Summer workshops: For information write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweover, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. 

For information write 
33B Prospect Avenue, Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 








NEWCOMB 


seas $500 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Cee eee tiene. Shinning WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 


Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs... . all for $85 
F.0.B. Davenport. and covers. Sell your products. Earn 


money with your hobby. 
NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 


Write for catalog. 
Davenport 8-3, lowa 
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Mrs. Kramer 
(Continued from page 10) 


return from the latter country Mrs. Kramer wove sample 
swatches in many patterns of her own adaptations. For 
these she selected the typical hues of brilliant reds, laven- 
ders, purples, cerise, and lemon green, all prevalent in 
the weaving of the country. The color sense of the Haitians 
appealed more strongly to her, however. She pointed out 
the unusual delicacy and subtlety expressed not only in 
their handwoven textiles but in the artistic combinations 
of hues the natives casually devise in their everyday cos- 
tumes. “They seem to have a remarkable cultural sensi- 
tiveness to fine colors and color harmonies,” she said. 

For her own work Mrs. Kramer prefers a 10-harness 
loom although she likes the dobby loom also. She favors 
the 10-harness type because it will take a complicated pat- 
tern as well as interesting plain weaves. In the more com- 
plex kinds of weaves the variations of levels that are 
possible give interest and a sense of intricate design in 
which one color can be made to emphasize another. All 
her designing is worked out in her studio on a small floor 
loom. She does no yardage weaving herself but naturally 
exercises careful supervision of the finished product which 
is done elsewhere. Surrounding her in the studio, which 
is in her apartment, and also in her living quarters, are 
modern paintings and sculpture. All of the furniture is 
in the contemporary style and most of the pieces were 
designed some years ago by her brother, Hammond Kroll. 

To expedite the all important decisions on weave and 
color when working with interior decorators, especially 
those out of town who send in their requests by mail, 
Mrs. Kramer has devised a printed card to which the 
decorator attaches a sample of the kind of fabric and color 
wanted. To the same card Mrs. Kramer later fastens a 
sample swatch. If her sample is what the decorator wants 
the card is O.K.’d and returned. To encourage the busy 
decorator to give a prompt answer she encloses a self 
addressed envelope. 

The swatch book in which she keeps a record of weaves 
and colors used in various room schemes together with 
concisely written details shows interesting combinations 
for curtains and upholstery. Her scheme for a formal 
living room, for instance, consists of curtains in a heavy 
weave in spun rayon, cotton, and silk in beige and brown 
and, in different but harmonious colors and textures, fabric 
to cover a sofa and a pair of love seats. The scheme for 
another room includes three different weaves, each in a 
different color: gray, golden yellow, and brownish red. 

A decorative project, for which Mrs. Kramer directed 
the weaving and color problem, centered on the type of 
curtain for a wide double window in a city apartment 
living room. Her client, a connoisseur of art and the owner 
and director of the famous Down Town Gallery in New 
York, Mrs. Edith Halpert, wanted the textiles in the 
room and an adjoining interior to provide a setting for 
her collection of modern paintings and sculpture. 

So the walls were painted in a medium value of gray 
blue and the yarn for the curtains dyed a matching color. 
This gave a unity to the background. One of the require- 
ments for the draperies was that they be sheer. Across 
the lower part—from sill to floor—Mrs. Kramer designed 
a deep band of weft woven chenille yarn. For the covering 
of the corner settees she designed a slightly textured 
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weave in brown cotton yarn with a stripe pattern com- 
posed of small ovals interwoven with silver metal thread. 
Other furniture was covered with a handwoven textile in 
a similarly reserved design. By thus keeping down any 
too obvious importance of the woven fabrics, the subtle 
color compositions of the modern oil paintings and water 
colors were given a setting that did not detract from their 
interest, but rather enhanced it. 

One of Mrs. Kramer’s most successful patterns was 
inspired by a view in the Caribbean sea of a softly clouded 
sky just at dusk with the stars beginning to break through. 
This herringbone weave, which she calls her “Star” pat- 
tern, provided a textured ground for the loose ends of 
silver threads together with similar ends of the cotton 
warp. These create sparkling accents over the surface. The 
textile has a strong appeal to decorators, who seem to 
feel its luxurious feminine note is especially adapted for 
bedroom use in draperies. Woven plain, the same fabric 
is used for a bedspread. 

Another problem put up to Mrs. Kramer by an interior 
decorator was the creation of a textile that would har- 
monize with chintz drapery in an English style living 
room with antique furniture. The chintz was printed in 
a charming floral pattern in lavender, green, white, and 
pale blue. To harmonize with it she wove a pattern with 
the weft threads in spun rayon in pale lavender and the 
cotton warp in two different shades of silver white. The 
same fabric was also woven with a broad border across 
the bottom in a small shell pattern accented with silver 
thread. To a decorator this design suggested at once possi- 
bilities as a bedspread with the plain materials for the 
top and the shell pattern section used as the flounce. For 
such purposes the textile has also been woven in an orange 
color. 

In the examples of this weaver’s work, it can be seen 
that the design develops from the project itself, through 
the weaver’s understanding and appreciation of the clients’ 
wishes, out of the architectural scheme, and the natural 
surroundings. 





Manufacturers of 


Reeds, Combs, Flat Steel Heddles, Heddle 
Frames, and Frame Parts. 


Price list on request. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 





Craft 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


601 Fifth Avenue 


Horizons 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Cushing’s D Y i Ho) 
“Perfection” 
The favorite household dyes for hand-weaving yarns and 
other craft materials. Extra-concentrated for full durable shades. 


List free, or send 25c for complete color card. 


CUSHING DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 

















HOMEWEAVERS! NEW YARNS! 
DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“We Fill Orders Ranging from 1 Oz. to 1000 Lbs.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range for distinctive styling and designing. 











BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 


RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
| DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


“All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable” 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


HOME YARNS CORP. 
645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. B, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 














Natural Vegetable Dye Materials for 


HOME DYEING 


Roots, Barks, Leaves, etc. 
We also have available the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture booklet 
on Home Dyeing 


Please write for Price List and Information 


GREER DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 800 Lenoir, North Caroline 





HAND FLOOR LOOMS 
“Cambridge” 4-harness, 6-treadle—“Ideal” 2-harness Loom 
“Weaver's Friend” 2-harness Loom (semi-automatic) 
“Eureka” Rug Filler and “Maysville” Carpet Warp 
Write for our new catalog. 


REED LOOM CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Looms for over 50 Yeors 





t. (4 “Out 
distinction all G 


SEWING, KNITTING, WEAVING 





with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives compliments 
their needlework 





Sizes: #3 (56”" wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%" wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. 236 S. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Bamboo for weaving 


five distinctive types in a choice of widths and 
lengths @ direct import © sample fee of 25c 
applied to first order 


Mattson bobbin winder 


this is the famous Swedish bobbin winder 
® prepaid $6.50 


Lillian Hijert 
2635—29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99, Washington 





Special Tie-up for Skirt 
designed by Berta Frey 


In the Winter 1952-53 issue of Handweaver & Craftsman, Berta Frey, 
New York, presented some new designs for summer skirts .This diagram 


shows the special tie-up which she mentions but did not describe and for 
which many persons requested instructions. The tie-up calls for the use ot 


two feet on two or sometimes three treadles for the barley corn or spot 
bronson material. By using this method, the material can be woven with 10 
treadles instead of the 15 normally required. 


Regular Tie-U 





g x x! |X] | x] [X]x] ¢ 
Write for low T(x x TT x - 
prices — car- K TT x x! xl Ixl 1¢ 
pet warp, rug x | X xt bet xl bx s 
filler, looms, mre Tx x1 et bt ¢ 

parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you + “t= t+ 4 
have a loom, give make and width please. = |-@}—+- x x} |X} |x 3 
X| |X x| |X| 4x X|K| 2 
OR. RUG COMPANY xT | TKD [x Dx x] xx] x DTT << DX] / 

DEPT. 4370 LIMA, OH10 op Bf 23 ¥ 











For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


Samples sent on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 



















































































"Special" Tie-up 
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LEARN TO WEAVE ON 
YOUR VACATION 
Myrtle A. Brown offers special, short 
term elementary and refresher courses 
during spring, summer and fall. 
BROWN STUDIO 
203 W. 78th St. New York 24, N. Y. 


YARNS DESIGNED 








FOR 
Loop H Linen 
Boucle - Wool 
Flake he Cotton 
Knot . cn 
Seed A . 
Slub Vv “7 
Ratina ! Novelty 
N ; 
Spiral G Mercerized 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 
































Use “Regular” PSpecial” 
Harnesses | or | Treadles |°"|T-eadles 
tI 2+ 7 i F +2 
so +7 q 5+28 
H+6 3 5S +4 
2Z+5 +8 13 S+7 
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State University other articles for home use have been 


of lowa 
(Continued from page 26) 


students so far have had no difficulty 
cetting material done before the dead- 
lines. 

In addition to doing a large amount 
of weaving in the 3-hour course, 
students are required to develop a 
project in two of the following : screen 
printing, block printing, embroidery 
or, dyeing. Many of the students ful- 
fill more than the minimum require- 
ments. 

Home economics majors in the 
course often make coats or suits in the 
clothing classes from materials woven 
in this class. Since a number of the 
students of weaving have their own 
homes, rugs, drapery materials, wall 
hangings, screens, place mats and 


popular. 


Students righttully take a= great 
deal of pleasure in the attractive 
pieces they create, Miss Smith says 
Many who have taken the course have 
later bought looms of their own and 
pursued weaving as a hobby. 


All of the students agree that the 
real appreciation of beautiful mate- 
rials and the understanding of weay 
ig processes which they get from 
watching patterns take shape under 
their own hands are important values 
of the course. But—just as it has 
fascinated weavers through the cen- 
turies—it is the thrill of creating 
criginal designs and bringing them to 
life on the looms that keeps the lowa 
weavers at work many hours outside 


of class. 
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Ford 
(Continued from page 20) 


Delhi, India, where he will act in an 
advisory capacity in job training, 
covering a variety of occupations. He 
and his son Bill left January 7 for 
India. 

Mr. Ford was graduated from 
Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion and from the University of Min- 
nesota. He holds the B. S. degree. 

Mr. Ford has been an instructor in 
art at Oklahoma A. & M. College 
and has taught vocational subjects 
in Berea College, Kentucky, and 
lees-McRae College, Banner [Ik, 
North Carolina. Since 1933, he has 
heen vocational coordinator in the 
North Carolina vocational education 
system in various parts of the state. 
His work included programs of di- 
versified occupations, industrial arts, 
and job training in such industries 
as aircraft, cotton manufacture and 
mica processing. At the Penland 
School he taught color and design 
and also acted as consultant in weav- 
ing techniques for the Lily Mills of 
Shelby. Mr. Ford has designed weav- 
ing equipment and written many 
articles and books on arts and crafts 
and handweaving. 

With this experience, he will work 
with foreign nationals in India, help- 
ing those people to improve and de- 
velop their methods and products. At 
the same time he will bring back to 
this country skills and designs origi- 
nated by the Indian people. Mr. Ford 
expects to return to the United States 
in about two years. 

Bill Ford, formerly a high school 
student at Spruce Pine, North Caro- 
lina, has entered school in New Delhi. 
Mrs. Ford and their daughter re- 
mained at the Penland School. 

Shortly after his arrival in India 
in January, Mr. Ford wrote to 
Handweaver & Craftsman: 

“T am attached to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry of the gov- 
ernment of India, assigned to advise 
in the development of handicrafts and 
cottage industries as part of the com- 
munity development program. In this 
capacity I am going to try to help 
with such things as design of prod- 
ucts, Improvements in equipment and 
processes, training of artisans and 
marketing. I am concerned first with 
the handweaving industry, which, 
with 2,860,900 hand looms = (as 
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counted by a government survey ) 
has bogged down with the problem 
of having already glutted the market 
with things that don’t sell. The job 
at the start seems to be to advise 
weavers on design of products for the 
markets that are available instead of 
proceeding to make countless yards 
of things and then trying to find a 
market for them. I certainly do not 
feel ordained or divinely chosen to 
perform any miracles; I can only see 
that this is an awfully big job and 
I'll have to work mighty hard. Of 
course the handweaving is just one 
division and all the other industries 
are clamouring for help too. I won't 
have much time to catch up on my 
loafing. 

“The first need is to educate myself 
so I am starting out by traveling as 
rapidly as possible to all parts of 
India to see cooperative handicrafts 
projects at work, cottage industries 
in the villages, and sales centers 
where they exist. 

“T have visited the Cottage Indus- 
tries Emporium originally set up 
here in New Delhi by the government 
but now managed by the cooperatives 
themselves. Here is a stupendous dis- 
play of a great variety of craftsmen’s 
skill, interesting, beautiful, and very 
astonishing. Amazing skill—but all 
in traditional design or nearly all and 
things that in many instances just 
don't fit into modern living and that 
of course is one of the reasons that 
many things just don't sell. 

“The people of India from the 
highest to the lowest are friendly, 
hard working, gentle people and I 
like them very much. | am sure that 
[ shall have a wonderful two vears 
here and that I will acquire more 
knowledge than | am able to impart 
[ am very appreciative of this oppor- 
tunity to work here.” 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed ® fast colors 

made by the finest mercerized 
yarn spinners in America 
large selection of colors 


loomlore an Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 


pure linen ® fast colors 


please enclose 25c for samples 


® 
JOSEPH 0. AGTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 





DISTINGUISHED HANDWEAVING 


Cotton & Novelty Yarns 
tastefully selected by Miss 
Scott. lean and usable. 
About 15 Ib. lots. 


gph $10.00 
PLUS POSTAGE 
17 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 








20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—-RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 4 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 
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from DEALERS, 


write on your busi- 


Turn the crank... 
and knit with 



















INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


SCHOOLS and 
NSTITUTIONS. 


Special discounts 
available. Please 


ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


@ Yarn goes in. . 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


. knitted tubing comes out. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it’s many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc.—and starts you 
off on a new handicraft. 








cc memeamw ee awe ewe eae ese ee el ell le lee oe 
. MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 
f Please send me, postpaid: . Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95. 
i EE ere ‘*How-to-Knit’” booklets at 25c each. 
i SOME TO cccscccces extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 
i Check quantity of each color: red; yellow; kelly green; 
fi royal blue. 
I enclose (check — money order) for §......... Send C.0.D. 
ee ee ee a a 
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Art School 
(Continued from page 34) 


handwoven articles were displayed and different types of 
looms and equipment were demonstrated before an in- 
terested audience. 

The instructor of this fast-growing department is 
Mary S. Clay of Clearwater, a graduate of the Parsons 
School of Art and of Columbia University, where she 
received the B. S. and M. A. degrees in fine arts. Miss 
Clay studied weaving at Berea College, Kentucky, and 
at the Penland School of Handicrafts, North Carolina. 
Because of a wide experience and background which 
brought her into touch with many of the arts and crafts, 
she is at home in the atmosphere of the Art Center, where 
weaving has taken its place along with painting, design, 
ceramics, and other activities in the arts. Miss Clay has 
taken an active part in the development of handweaving 
in Florida and is a past-president of the Tropical 
Weavers Guild of Florida. Harry W. Brown is manag- 
ing director of the center. 





robin & russ handweavers 


10/1 warp twist silk, 8400 yards per lb.—$6.75 Ib. 

5/1 warp twist silk, 4200 yards per Ib.—$6.50 Ib. 
cardboard spools for sectional warping—7 5c dozen 
corrective heddles, 9°’, 10°’, 12’’°—-$1.00 per dozen 
rayon boucles & metallic combinations—$3.50 |b. 
10 west anapamu street, santa barbara, california 





LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 14” and 14” hardwood, stained Drift 
wood, Redwood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony 
For weaving unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens 
etc 

Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 
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Detail of rosepath afghan shown in student's exhibit 
at the University of Alaska. See story on page 27. 
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Above: First award, napery, Northwest Craftsmen’s Ex- 
hibition, Henry Gallery, Seattle, Washington. Ramie is 
used for warp, with weft of sisal and a laid-in border of 
gold with a black linen thread for accent. The napkins have 
a ramie warp and linen weft. Below: Ramie warp, with 
weft of very fine sisal fiber, and border of nubby silk and 
gold thread. Won second award for napery at the Inter- 
national Textile Exhibition at Greenboro, North Caro- 
lina, last fall and was included in the invitation craft show 
at the annual Art Festival at the University of Illinois 
last spring, which is now on a tour sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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Place mats by Hella Skowronski of Vashon, Washing- 
ton, have been winning much favorable mention recently 
for the way she employs unusual materials. Two recent 
prize winners are illustrated here. She was represented 
by four entries in the Decorative Arts and Ceramic Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the Wichita, Kansas, Art Associa- 
tion, including three sets of place mats, one of ramie and 
linen, one featuring borders of silk and gold thread, one 
of ramie and spun nylon, and casement cloth of spun silk 
and mohair. 
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Something New 























—— Has Been Added! 

— —— ill It’s The 
Wor? : TERRASPOOL 

ou METHOD 


2 plus 
Wot 5 “SPEED 
WARPING!” 
The Warping Method of Today and Tomorrow 


Two Instruction Books Show How 


You Can Warp Any Length; You Can Warp Any Color or Texture 
Combination Fast and Without Help. New Threading Ease and 
Speed—Thread Savings and Efficiency at Every Step. Make 
Warping A Matter of Minutes Instead of Days. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ADDED:—An Instruction Appendix with 
“Speed Warping” joins the famous TERRASPOOL METHOD 
with its step-by-step photographs and clear instructions for sim- 
plified loom operation. Speed Warping means just that—fast 
warping by a 2nd method of applying yarn to the warp beam. 

It Shows You: How To Plan Warps; How To “Speed Warp”; 
What You Need and How To Use It. 


A Warp Counting Machine to make warp measure a pleas- 
ure! No more guesswork or waste yarn in your cupboard—No 
more tiresome arm reaching—Shows exact yardage on a dial. 

COMPLETE WARPING PACKAGE $20.00 postpaid 


All instruction books and all necessary equipment including the “Speedo- 
Counter’’—absolutely the end of your warping problems. 
A 3-cent stamp with your name and address will bring details pronto! 


Free Information On Request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road Portiand 19, Oregon 











A Handsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 
Single Binder—$3.50 
Two or More (each) 


$3.00 


Binder opens flat as a bound book! 





Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 
(Please indicate which years, ’50 & '51 or ’52 & ’53). 
Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 

Instructions easy to follow. 
A WELCOME GIFT FOR WEAVERS 


Mail Coupon Today 





Handweaver and Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose check (or money Order) FOF .........cccecessescecesenseeenses 


(print number desired) 
binder (or binders) which are to be shipped prepaid. 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 


@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 
@ Send 50c for complete set of 9 Swatch 
Cards (thru Swatch No. 80). (Charge will be 
applied to first order.) 

@ Fibres Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
pound, Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, 
flax, orlon, vicara, angora. 


Flash 


SPECIAL YARNS FOR SKIRTS & JACKETS 


@ See New Swatch Card No. 73-80 featur- 
ing yarns for Suitings—Rayon Frill, Wool- 
Nylon, Wool-Vicara-Nylon. 

(Note: Swatch Card No. 73-80 sent separate- 
ly for 10c, or included with complete set of 
9 cards for 50c.) 


Yarn Arts Guild 


39-33 29th Street Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Split bamboo strips and wooden slats available in 
4” and %” widths; also 1/16” and 1/8” round 
reeds. Write direct for sizes required, samples 
and prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 


Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 





NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


For the finest results 
See PATERNAYAN color range and quality 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 











UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 6th to August 15th, 1953 
Courses in 


WEAVING AND DESIGN 
LEATHERGRAFT AND GLOVEMAKING 


Art, Drama, Ballet, Music (Piano, 

Choral, Singing and Strings), Short 

Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 

Technique, Oral French, Ceramics, In- 

terior Decoration, and Photography. 
For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Experiment with 
the “ Hobby Knit”’ 


by MARIE PHELPS 

When I was a little girl in France, 
on rainy days | would say to my 
mother: “Could I make some chain- 
ette’” An empty would be 
found, pins or nails were driven in 
at one end, some left over yarns were 
given me and I would be happy all 
day making ‘de la chainette” (braid ). 

One day in passing through the 
toy department of a store in New 
York I was attracted by a small beau- 
tifully made little machine making 
“chainette” quickly and effectively; I 
had found the “Hobby Knit.” I bought 
one and started experimenting in my 
studio with left over yarns: cottons, 
linens and rayons. | found that I could 


S] elt | 


use any yarn up to the thickness of 
carpet warp or any combinations of 
thin yarns making up to the thickness 
of carpet warp. One can work in a 
hit and miss fashion or one can choose 
the colors and really “paint” with 
the yarns. 

Let us consider the wall hanging 
pictured here. The black and white 
illustration does not reveal the beau- 
tiful colors blended in it. First I used 
in the Hobby Knit a 10/2 ruby red 
cotton. Once in a while I would add 
a very thin beige rayon, then I would 
add to that a thin pink rayon. Now | 
would mix ruby and orange cottons, 
orange and green, ruby and light blue, 
green and light blue, green and 
salmon, dark green and light green 
with a very thin salmon rayon yarn, 
dark green and light blue, 10/2 gold 
cotton and light blue rayon, brown 
and gold, dark blue and light blue 
green, light green and yellow, yellow 
and cream and finally all cream for the 
top of the hanging. The result was a 
braid made on the Hobby Knit with 
cottons and rayons blended from ruby 





BARGAIN PACKAGE | 
Cotton, Rayon, Rayon-Cotton, & 
Wool-Rayon Combinations. 

were $3 & $4 per pound 

NOW 5-lb. package $5.00 
plus postage 

Buy with confidence on our | 





Money-Back Guarantee 
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Quality at Lowest Prices 


HAND WEAVING YARNS 


ATTRACTIVE COLOR CARD FREE 
Actual samples in more than 200 colors. Write for free copy—NOW! 


100% French Angora, 100% Vir- 

gin Wool, Washable, Non-Tarnish- 

ing Metallics, and all kinds of 

Weaving and Knitting Yarns—in 
spools and skeins. 


SUNRAY YARN HOUSE 
Dept. HW 4 349 Grand St. 
New York 2, N. Y. 
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Handbag made from “Hobby Knit” 
yarn. Below: Detail of wall hanging. 


oe 


red, through blues, greens, yellows 
ending in cream color. \WWhen weav- 
ing the wall hanging the braid was 
used as weft in the order given above : 
At the bottom ruby red, going through 
blues, greens and yellows. 

The handbag used a weft similar 
to the one made above on the Hobby 
Knit but using blends of blues and 
greens only. 

THE WEAVING OF THE WALL 
HANGING AND THE 
HANDBAG 
THREADING DRAFT: 

2, 3, 4 and repeat 
Width in the reed: As desired 
REED: 12 dents to the inch, one end 

to a dent 
WARP: Carpet warp, dark green 

and yellow, one green, one yellow 


Twill, 1, 


and repeat 
WEFT: Braid made with the Hobby 
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Upholstery Filling 
Bulky Worsted Yarn 
420 yds. per lb. 

Send 25c¢ for sample 
EDGEWATER WORSTED CO. 


Edgewater Park New Jersey 





THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 
(formerly) 
(Dorothy Liebes Yarn Depot) 
Continues 
at 
545 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Unusual Yarns 
Exciting Colors 
Lurex 


Sample fee: One Dollar 





FLORIDA GULF COAST 
ART CENTER 
CLASSES IN HANDWEAVING 
Introductory Intermediate—Advanced 

Contemporary and original interpretation 

Looms provided 
Fall Term opens October 26, 1953 
Write for catalog 
MARY SAUNDERS CLAY, Instructor 


Belleair, Clearwater, Florida 














because of his success 
in tutoring weaver-designers 


for the past two years 


jack 
lenor 
larsen 


32 east 22 street 


new york city 10 


continues his round robin correspondence 
course in design and color 


for handweavers. 
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Knit for pattern; 12/2 mercerized 

orange cotton for tabby 
WEAVING: 5 shots of tabby with 

the 12/2 orange cotton. 1 shot of 
braid on a pattern combination like 

1 and 2 or 3 and 4 and repeat. 

The loops made by the heavy braid 
on the sides of the weaving are part 
of the design and add much to the 
beauty of the woven article. 

The material for the bag was used 
with the loops at the top of the bag 
near the handles. The handles are 
made of a dark wood, waxed and hand 
rubbed. With a lighter colored fabric 
I would use a lighter wood like birch 
or maple. 

CAUTION: Do not use nubby yarns 
in the Hobby Knit. 

With heavy yarns like carpet warp 
use the weight furnished with the 
Hobby-Knit. With yarns of a lighter 
weight I use weights from old scales 
or curtain weight, one or several 
together. 

Of course this interesting way of 
making wefts is not for the produc- 
tion weaver wanting extreme speed 
and using a flying shuttle. It will give 
great pleasure to the creative weaver 
who seeks something different and 
will enjoy “painting” with yarns from 


the Hobby Knit. 





Y.M.H.A.-Y.W.H.A. 
Announces 
W eaving Course 


A course in handweaving has been 
announced for fall by the educational 
department of the Young Men's and 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associa- 
tion, Lexington Avenue and 92nd 
Street, New York City. Classes will 
be taught by Miss Lili Blumenau on 
Tuesday evenings from 7 :30 until 10 
o'clock. The semester will begin Tues- 
day, October 6 and continue through 
January 206. 

Miss Blumenau also teaches weav- 
ing in the department of fine and in- 
dustrial arts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York City, now part of the State Uni- 
versity of New York. Students in the 
textile department at the Fashion 
Institute may now take weaving two 
hours weekly throughout the 3-year 
school period. She also conducts 
classes in her studio two evenings a 
week, where instruction is related to 
individual students’ requirements. 


§ Instruction @ Textile Designing 3 
s 


; Weaving Yarns @ Supplies @ Books 
Floor and Table Looms 


Write or Visit 


THE SHOP 


1827 TACOMA ST., DAYTON 10, OHIO 





WOOLEN 
YARN 


Made of Virgin Wool especially for 
HAND WEAVERS 


3600 Yards to Pound 
Can be used for both warp and 
filling — Good Suiting Weight 
20 Attractive Heathers 
Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 





THE DYE-POT 


by Mary Frances Davidson 
A source of vegetable dyes, 
recipes, and methods of use 


$1.00 
Order from Mary Frances Davidson 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 





The Haystack Mountain 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Incorporated as a non-profit educational 
institution, the only resident crafts 
school in Maine offers to adult students 
excellent instruction in WEAVING, 
WOODWORKING, BLOCK - PRINTING 
and POTTERY. Creative designing as 
well as technical skills are stressed as 
essential to the development of fine 
craftsmanship. Summer program only. 
Please address inquiries to Francis 8. 
Merritt, director Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts. 


IN THE KINGDOM 
LIBERTY MAINE 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 


Rigid When Open 
Easily Portable When Closed 
Rocking Seat Bench 
Adjustable Height 


Other weaving equipment 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 





TEXTILE DESIGN & WEAVING 


Fall Session, Day & Evening Classes 
Straubenmuller Textile High School 
351 West 18th Street, New York 
No educational prerequisites 
Write for bulletin 
THE CITY COLLEGE 
17 Lexington Avenue New York 10 
ORegon 3-7700 
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Canadian 
(Continued from page 39) 


in teaching groups that are likely to 
purchase looms (or other crafts 
equipment). Students of course are 
not required to purchase looms be- 
cause it is not known whether they 
can do good work until after lessons 
begin. Economic returns are consid- 
ered both on the basis of sales and of 
the value to the weaver of the things 
he makes for his own use, representing 
the difference between the retail cost 
and the cost of raw materials. Most 
New Brunswick craftsmen are part 
time earners. 

Miss Adrienne Legere, of Acadian 
descent and speaking both French and 
English, is an instructor in weaving 
in the Provincial Handicrafts School 
and at the New Brunswick School of 
Arts and Crafts. She conducts classes 
all over New Brunswick because un- 
der its program any five persons any- 
where who are interested in a craft 
may form a class and receive an in- 
structor. When she goes to class she 
takes a full-sized floor loom, acces- 
sory equipment, and a supply of yarns. 
She is required to give personal in- 
struction for one hour a day for four 


weeks in the students’ homes. She also 
teaches advanced weaving to students 
at home, after they have completed 
the basic course. 

Many New Brunswick commercial 
weavers work in groups, such as the 
St. Andrews Woollens, Ltd., St. An- 
drews-by-the-Sea, founded in 1945 by 
Boyd K. Merrill, who has been en- 
gaged in handweaving for the last 27 
familiar with 
weaving since his childhood. This 


years. He has been 


group does all its own dyeing, card- 
ing, and spinning, as well as weaving. 
All material is dyed in the wool. with 
Swiss vegetable dyes and the basic 
colors blended in the carding to pro- 
duce the colors characteristic of this 
group. A tailoring department recent- 
ly has been added. 

The Madawaska weavers at St. 
Leonard began weaving with a single 
loom in 1935. The driving force there 
is Miss Rolande Gervais, by training 
a costume designer. Garments, made 
by skilled distin- 
guished by unusual touches in the 


tailoresses, are 


borders and good styling. Ties show 
a wide range of design. 

Dr. Crowell, a native of Nova 
Scotia, first taught crafts at McGill 
University as an extra-curricular ac- 





tivity for students. The club grew into 
a division of the university and became 
a center for handicraft training for the 
Red Cross and the Canadian Legion 
educational services during World 
War II. He has degrees from the 
University of New Brunswick, Miami 
University, and Harvard University. 
Handweaving in the western half of 
Canada has been given great impetus 
by the Banff School of Fine Arts of 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
and the University of British Colum- 
bia at Vancouver. Mrs. Ethel M. 
Henderson of Winnipeg and Mrs. 
Mary Sandin of Alberta have been in 
charge of weaving at Banff and have 
had great influence, not only in Can- 
ada, but also in the United States 
through the many students from this 
country. Mrs. Henderson is a teacher 
in the city schools of Winnipeg and 
for quite some time has taught weav- 
ing to high school classes and groups 
at the University of Manitoba. Her 
special field is teaching weaving 
theory and design. Mrs. Sandin is a 
worker in silver as well as a weaver 
and her work has been widely shown 
and received many awards. Both have 
traveled widely and studied extensive- 
(Continued on page 64) 


Wearing Wools or wellastinens. 


Golden Rule Products, always known for its vast stocks of 
imported linen yarns, has acquired the stock and exclusive 


sale of 


PATONS and BALDWINS 
Weaving wools from Scotland 


You weavers now can explore an excitingly new world of checks and 
plaids, using these glorious wools that made Scotland and Scottish 
weavers famous... the 


Golden Rule “Woodpecker” and “Tweed” from Scotland and 


ERY: 2 4 
7 BIR 


~ 


Est. 1888 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Tam O'Shanter “Worsted” made in the U.S.A. 


All of them offer almost limitless possibilities. 
They come in convenient tubes, ready to use. 


Suitable for both warp and weft. 


Send 10 cents for samples and prices 


All the leading looms: including “Missouri”, 
“LeClerc” and others from belt looms at $2.98 


up to 90-inch looms. 


Aughes Fawreett, Inc. 


GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Dept. B, 115 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


40-page catalog containing 12 sample and color cards 
of linens, cottons and wools—and samples of the weav- 
ing wools described above —all for $1.00 postpaid, 
which will be refunded on first order of $10 or more. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Fabric Dictionary 


This handbook enables one to 
recognize and value the many fabrics 
today. This 
part made 


necessary by the rapid developments 


which are available 


seventh edition was in 
and extensive changes in the textile 
field since the publication of the last 
edition in 1947. The book is divided 
into five parts, the evaluation of tex- 
tiles, fabric definitions, textile terms, 
processes and finishes. A list of ob- 
solete fabrics, discontinued processes 
and finishes is also included. Each fab- 
ric is defined and identified by its 
description, its background and _ its 
proper pronunciation, which makes 
it an ever ready reference book for 
the handweaver. 

Miss many 

handweavers, is professor emeritus 
of textiles at the University of Wash- 
ington. 
Fabrics, Seventh Revised Edition 
by Grace Denny. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 6 
by 9, 221 pages, 107 illustrations. 
$5.00. 


Denny, known to 





Greek Costume 

Due to its happy geographic posi- 
tion this small island of Chios off the 
east coast of Greece, during the six 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries became “one of the richest, 
most populous and fertile islands in 
the Mediterranean.” Incidentally the 
island possibly has the most probable 
claim to being the birthplace of 
Homer. In this beautifully printed 
book the distinctive and unusual gar- 
ments worn not only by the peasants 
but also by the prosperous aristocracy 
of this island are fully illustrated and 
described. The raw materials used in 
these Chian linen, 
wool, cotton and silk. For many years 
the silk industry was one of the chief 
sources of the island’s wealth. Chios 
was also important for its dyes and 
the early sources and preparation of 
the various colors are discussed. In- 
cidentally it is from this island that 
Alexander the Great got his purple 
dyed cloth. Typical examples of 
stitchery are illustrated in color, with 
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costumes were 


the material, stitch, colors, and size 
given for examples of breast ker- 
chiefs, bags, cuffs and scarfs. Articles 
of men’s and women’s clothing, start- 
ing in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies are shown both in the aristo- 
crat and peasant versions and include 
color plates and detail drawings. This 
type of costume is now worn, if at 
all, only on feast days. This unique 
work will be an addition to any com- 
prehensive The 


library. edition is 


limited to 450 copies. 

The Costumes of Chios, Their 
Development from the XVth to 
the XXth Century by Philip P. 
Argente. 338 pages, 7 by 10%, 111 
plates, 88 in full color. 200 draw- 
ings. Published by B. T. Batsford. 
Available in New York at John 


de Graff, New York 10. $36.00 





Saxon Jewellery 

As the author observes in his in- 
troduction, jewellery is a mirror of 
life itself and “reflects the aesthetic 
taste of its makers and owners,” in 
this case England around the sixth 


century. The historical background 


of this Saxon jewellery is briefly 
given—incidentally the word Saxon 
is from sear, which was a_ short 


sword. The jewellery was seemingly 
worn by both men and women and 


worn on the head, at the neck, on 


the breast, on the arms and at the 


girdle. The motifs are unique and in- 





TOUR ano SHOP 











Sell this brand new guide to 
SEEING AND pgpebe vo ~ THE 
U.S.A. for plus sales in your 
shop. It tists several hundred CRAFT 
SHOPS, MILL SHOPS sellin ae 
advertised goods at considerabie sav~- 
ings, STATE FESTIVALS, WINERIES, 
CHEESE CAVES, etc. Full details on what 
they sell, hours, routes. Send cash, 
check, or money order for $2.00 to 
this ad or write for free descriptive 
circular and discount schedule to: 


TOUR AND SHOP 
1715 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
LOOM 
CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your quide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








All books reviewed & advertised in 
this issue can be purchased from 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW 
Coast Route Monterey, Calif. 
Send for Free Copy “Books for the Weaver” 
THE 


CROSS-COUNTRY C RAFTSMA N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all craftsmen 


1 year $2. Sample copy on request. 
2913 P St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











Jerrace 
“al ures 


features 


1953 
Sample 
Series 


New Ways with Yarns and the Loom 
Learn to Weave Adventurously: 
Modernize Pattern 

Blend Color 


Mix Materials 


Simplified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 
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Just Published 
SWEDISH EMBROIDERIES by Eivor Fisher 
First book in English to deal with 
contemporary Embroidery in Sweden. 
Contains numerous patterns & stitch diagrams, 
photographs, color reproductions and eat 71 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC., Weaving Books Dept. 
48 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


Learn the efficient direct beam method of 
warping with Ida Dean’s new book 


DRESSING THE LOOM 


Full page 8x10 photos and clearly written step 
y step instructions rice . 
4 i i Price $3.50 


order direct from IDA DEAN 
1644 Diamond Street San Francisco Calif. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


SEVEN HANDWOVEN swatches on EACH 
leaflet. All are DIFFERENT. Each leaflet costs 
only 50c. SEVEN WOVEN samples, plus HINTS, 
NEW IDEAS, SUGGESTIONS for only 50c! 

LEAFLET +1—Sports Jackets. #2—Ladies’ fine 
Suits, Dresses. #3 — Drapes. #4 — Aprons, 
Scarves, Towels, Place Mats. #5—Upholstery. 
#6—Men’s Suits, Coats. #7—Waffle, Semi & 
Circular weaves. #8—Linen weaves. #9—Evening 
Bags & Matching Stoles. #+10—HOW-to-make 
Handwoven Ties—with a sturdy paper pattern. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 











MAYPOLE 
WORSTED WEAVING YARNS 
RETAIL — WHOLESALE 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


OREGON WORSTED CO. 


PORTLAND OREGON 





LOOM MUSIC — a fine bulletin 
Our projects are consistent prize winners, so our 
subscribers say. Ten bulletins a year give tech- 
niques and good design, in clear, simple language; 
photographs, too. 

$4 per year 

Mrs. R. B. Sandin 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Sample 45¢ 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson 
20 Ritz Apartments 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Home Study Course 

in Handweaving $27.50 
The Shuttle Craft Guild “bargain pack- 
age” which includes 20 | (Basic 
and Master Weaver) with all necessary 
instruction material and actual woven 

pl as del Also includes a 
year’s membership in the Shuttle Craft 
Guild with publication subscriptions. 


Shuttle Craft Guild Membership $7.50 


Includes subscriptions to 12 issues 
each of the BULLETIN, the STYLES 
and the News Letter. 


Guild Membership with eee - 








7.50 


The PORTFOLIO’ contains woven 
samples illustrating BULLETIN fabrics. 


Write to: 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Virginia City, Montana 





REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


The modern way to collect ideas and instruction. 
Complete directions and swatches for 4 harness 
looms. 
Series 4—Monthly, October thru June 
9 issues plus bonus issue—$10.00 
Selection 5 back issues $6.50—1 issue $1.50 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 
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triguing and could be a rich source 
of inspiration to the weaver. 
Anglo-Saxon Jewellery by Ronald 
Jessup. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 18. 6 by 10, 188 pages, 
44 plates of illustrations, 4 in full 
color. $7.50. 


New Fibres 


This book reports the findings of 
the Fabric Research Laboratories in 
a comprehensive survey of the new 
synthetic textile fibers as compared 
to the characteristics of wool. The 
survey was sponsored by The Wool 
jureau, Inc., and required three 
years of intensive research. The 
comparative tests were conducted in 
various fields—tensile strength and 
elasticity qualities, moisture and 
perspiration absorption and drying, 
thermal conductivity and inflam- 
mability, dyeing, resilience, water 
repellency and waterproofing, crease 
retention and _ wrinkle resistance 
which is differentiated by “The crease 
and the wrinkle, there isn’t much 
doubt, are alike in a number of ways, 
but the crease is the one that so 
quickly comes out, while the 
wrinkle’s the one that stays.” Also 
discussed is wear, shrinkage, soiling 
and cleaning, and the subjective qual- 
ities, handle, drape and luster. The 
author points out that to date the 
various wools are the only fibres 
which felt. This authoritative source 
book will be most helpful to any 
handweaver desirous of knowing just 
what the characteristics of the new 
synthetic fabrics are and just where- 
in they differ from those of wool. 
Textile Fibres, Yarns, and Fab- 
rics by Ernest Kaswell. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New 
York 36. 6 by 9, 552 pages, illus- 
trated. $11.00. 


Folk Art 


This book presents, with interesting 
text and well produced illustrations, 
the historical and factual background 
of our early American folk art. The 
author suggests that this folk art is 
“above and outside” the realm of 
criticism which, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, 
seems fair enough. These creations 
are by the wandering limner and in- 
clude the extra curricular activities of 
the house painter and the sign maker. 
Besides the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century portraits and the nine- 





teenth century landscape, there are 
the religious and allegorical subjects, 
the American Indian designs, the 
patriotic paintings, the still lifes, the 
inn signs and various other calli- 
graphic and drawn designs. About 
1865 the tintype, the flood of litho- 
graphed Currier and Ives prints and 
other then current fads supplanted 
the more individual works of the 
handcraftsman. To anyone desiring to 
get the feel of this early American art 
this book offers a wealth of interest 
and study material. 


Pictorial Folk Art by Alice Ford. 
The Studio Publications, New 
York. 74. x 10, 172 pages. $6.95. 


German Handcraft 

This is primarily a picture book 
of the better German handcraft now 
being done in several allied fields. 
Besides many excellent reproduc- 
tions of various handwoven fabrics, 
including Gobelin tapestries, also 
shown are leather work, glass, jewel- 
lery, ceramics, wood carving and 
pewter. The book has been very well 
produced with contemporary typo- 
graphy and 141 pages of bleed photo- 
graphs, many shown in enlarged 
detail. 
Bayerisches Kunsthandwerk von 
Hente. Edited by Robert Poever- 
lein. Published in Germany. 
Available at Museum Books, New 


York 17. 7% by 10, 162 pages. $5. 


Williamsburg 

To anyone who has visited, or 
even has desired to visit historic 
Williamsburg, this handbook will be 
of interest. With an introduction and 
200 illustrations accompanied by run- 
ning text it covers the restored capi- 
tal of Old Virginia. The pieces shown 
are the antique furniture, silver, glass, 
ceramics and textiles. The book has 
been well produced with some of the 
illustrations in full color 
Antiques of Williamsburg by the 
Editors of Antiques. Hastings 
House, New York 22. 9'4 by 12, 
68 pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


Hooked Rugs 

The author of this handbook, 
Dorothy Lawless, considers rug mak- 
ing a most rewarding and easy home 
craft. She lists for the beginner the 
proper equipment and procedure to 
follow in the designing and making 
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of small rugs. Both the yarn and cut 
strip methods are clearly explained, 
with the advantages of each listed. 
The dyeing procedure, the pitfalls to 
avoid when planning your design, and 
the proper burlap foundation, are well 
discussed. She consoles you with, “no 
handwork of this nature is supposed 
to be perfect in every detail.” The use 
of this technique for chair seats and 
pictures is also suggested and the 
hook closes with some instructions on 
rug braiding and a few observations 
on selling your rugs and doing inci- 
dental teaching. 

Rug Hooking and Braiding by 
Dorothy Lawless. The Studio 
Publications, New York 16. 6 x 
914, 208 pages, 100 illustrations, 8 
in full color. $4.50. 





Primitive Art 

In this comprehensive study of 
primitive art, the author, Franz Boas, 
that, “the 
expression is 


states artistic 
universal,” and that 
“primitive society feels the need of 
beautifying their lives more keenly 
than civilized man.” In both 
enjoyment of beauty is “intense 
among the few, slight among the 
mass.” He explains that an intuitive 
feel for form must be present in the 
designer, and that this feel is invari- 
ably found in the primitive artist. He 
also observes that “slovenly work 
does not occur in an untouched primi- 
tive culture.” The various designs 
which he shows are for the most part 
geometric and static and vary, under 
different conditions, in their meaning. 
In technique there is often a conflict 
between the symbolic and the realis- 
tic, and the enjoyment may have been 
for the form alone or for the mean- 
ing suggested by the form. Mr. Boas 
observes that, “weaving in coarse 
material seemed to be a most fertile 
source of patterns” which have been 
imitated in primitive design. The 
more than 300 diagrams, drawings 
and photographs could be a _ real 
source of reference to anyone inter- 
ested in primitive art, especially 
American Indian designs. Primitive 
weaving from Peru, British Colum- 
bia, Alaska, New Zealand, various 
Indian tribes, the African Congo, and 
Mexico are included. 

Primitive Art by.Franz Boas. 
Capitol Publishing Company, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 
64%, x 8%, 376 pages, illustrated. 
$8.50. 
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Braided Rugs 

As the author states in her initial 
statement “If you are one of those 
who think of a braided rug as a ‘rag 
rug,’ this book is not for you,” and 
she approaches the braided rug more 
from the viewpoint of the contempor- 
ary decorator than of the craftsman. 
The copy is breezy and brief, the 
author is definitely gadget minded 
and a great believer in the short cut. 
She asserts that, taking advantage of 
her own improvements, she, “now 
can braid in a week what once took 
me a month,’ and shows a color 
photograph of a 5 by 8 rug, done in 
two weeks. The simple explanations 
of each step are amplified by well 
drawn diagrams and color photo- 
graphs. The author stresses the use 
of the braided rug for contemporary 


interiors as well as for traditional 
rooms. 

Braided Rug Book by Fern 
Carter. Published By Fern 


Carter, Portland 14, Oregon. 54, 
x 812, 48 pages, paper. $1.00. 


Books Received 


Furniture Decoration Made 
Easy by Charles Hallett. Charles T. 
sranford, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
Profusely illustrated manual on sten- 
cil, gold leaf and freehand decoration 
of furniture. 146 pages. $4.95. 


Adventures in Stitches—a new 





Art of Embroidery by Mariska 
Karasz. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York 10. Illustrated primer on em- 
broidery. Applicable to handwoven 
materials. 96 pages. $3.85. 

Early American Designs by 


Edwin O. Christensen. Picture Pub- 
lishing Corp. New York 36. Exam- 
ples of Early American 
Illustrated. $1.75. 

Block Printing on Fabrics by 
Florence H. Pettit. Hastings House, 
New York 22. IIlustrated manual 
suggesting block printing as a hobby. 
Especially effective on 
fabrics. 146 pages. $5.00. 

Lighting and Lamp Design by 
Warren Cox. Crown Publishers, New 
York 16. The 
lighting and of 
pages. $5.00. 


Te leware. 


handwoven 


various aspects of 


lamp design. 179 


Creative Crafts in Education 
by Leonard Robertson. Robert 
Bentley, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
A primer on the various handcrafts 
from the viewpoint of teaching these 
creative crafts. 286 pages. $6.00. 
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Yarnof 100% 
virgin 
ALPACA! 

One of the worid’s 
rarest and finest hair 
fibers . . . from the 
high Andes moun- 
tains of Peru. Superb 
| yarn for HAND- 
WEAVING priceless coats, suits, stoles— 
or for KNITTING sweaters, socks, gloves, 
etc. 

In natural plain colors and exciting 
mixed tweeds. 


At your local knitting shop or write 
for descriptive folder 


GOOD NEIGHBOR IMPORTS 


400 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 











MEND YOUR WARP THREADS 
INSTANTLY 


with SPEE-DEE FABRIC CEMENT 


6 oz. $1.00 Retail Special Discount T« 


16 oz. $2.00 Mirs., Weaving Clubs 
AGENTS OWOSSO CHEMICAL PROD. CO. 
WANTED DAVISON, MICH. 





for nwowevne Y ARNS- 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


$4 


Plus 
Postage 


Submit your name for our mailing list 


J.C. YARN CO. iene": 


(ne connection with any other cencern) 


Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the 
supervision of our 


ersonal 
r. Grant 











“TABBY and TWILL—Wool and Worsted 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
apparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 








TABLE LOOM—Four harness, jack type, rising 
shed, 15 inch, 15 dent reed. 240 string heddles. 
Maple-Natural finish. On order only—$45.00 
LOOM ACCESSORIES Warping Frame — 11 
yd. capacity, made of pine, Maple Dowels $9.00 
Skein Reel, pine wood $6.00 
Rug Shuttle, maple—12” $1.25 
Flat Shuttle, maple-—12” 75 cents 
Linen boat shuttle $3.00 
SPECIAL, PRICE COMPLETE UNIT $60.00 
Mfg. by 


WILLIAM H. WADE 
15370 Herring St. Los Gatos, California 
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ly in Sweden. They are editors of the 
well-known publication, Loom Music. 

British Columbia has the two old- 
est weavers’ guilds in Canada, the Vic- 
toria Weavers Guild, Victoria, B.C., 
founded in 1934 and the British 
Columbia Weavers’ Guild at Van- 
couver in 1935. Eight national exhibi- 
tions of handweaving were sponsored 
by the Victoria Guild, held at the Em- 
press hotel. The standards commit- 
tee, set up in 1949, has been respon- 
sible for a great improvement in the 
work shown. Many prizes have been 
won by members at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition held annually in 
Toronto. In 1949 six first prizes out 
of 17 classes were won by members. 


In 1951 Mrs. Hazel Hodson won the 
prize for the best piece shown at the 
Canadian Handicrafts annual show in 
Montreal and in 1952 Mrs. H. R. 
Clarke won the same prize. The guild 
has held two schools of weaving with 
Mrs. Mary M. Atwater as director. 

The British Columbia Guild also 
has a standards committee and_ all 
work approved by its members has 
the guild label attached. This policy 
has been responsible for an improve- 
ment in quality. 

Summer courses in weaving di- 
rected by Mrs. Helen Ellis at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia have been 
popular. Mrs. Atwater was special in- 
structor for 12 years. In 1952 Hal 
Painter of San Francisco gave a 
course in creative weaving which 
aroused keen interest in original 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





$2.00 buys—Harness, Reeds for building Hand 
Looms. Free to blind and handicapped. Not pre 
paid. George Gannon, R. 1, Sellersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


WEAVERS WANTED: to work weaving rugs or hand 
bags on handloom. Apply Nylo Hand Looms Inc., 478 
Broadway, New York City. Call WA 5-4040. 








4 LOOMS not assembled. Sturdily built. Strong 
beams, heddles and shuttles. Good fly shuttles 
Handweaver and Craftsman, Box K 38, 246 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 1. 





36” LOOMS—Limited number of 2-harness rug looms, 
36-inch weaving width, complete with reed, heddles 
and shuttles, that have been slightly damaged in 
transit. Sold on an ‘‘as is’’ basis—$65.00 value, 
while they last—$39.00 each, F.0.B. New York 
Cash with order. Box T-11, Handweaver and Crafts 
man. 


For Sale—Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving Afghan 
Sample card on request. Harriet May Hagerty, 64 
Washington Street, Gloversville, New York. 


WEAVE OF THE MONTH—Unusual 4 _ harness 
weaves with swatches. Sample $.50. One year $5.00. 
Cora M. Wetter, 125 North Fourth Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 








FOR SALE: Approximately 4200 pounds Virgin Wool 
Hook Rug Skein Yarn, 2900 pounds dyed various 
colors and shades of a color, 1300 pounds in oil 
Box F 1, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 1. 





FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 
Over 1100 satisfied users. $45.95 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California. 





WOOLEN YARN—Exclusive source of supply. 6400 
yds. per lb., 30 beautiful mixtures including lovats, 
heathers. Free samples. C. S. C. WEAVERS’ CEN- 
TER, P. 0. Box 1437, Yakima, Washington. 


WEAVING AND» DESIGN COURSE: Lili Blumenau 

Tuesday 7:30—10 P.M., beginning Oct. 6. $36 per 
semester (14 sessions). YM-YWHA, Lexington Ave- 
nue at 92nd St., New York 28, N.Y. TR 6-2221. 





HANDWEAVERS and CRAFTS—Cheaper FILLER 
materials and warp is available to you—COLORFUL 
and DURABLE. Jersey Loops are something new 
in yarn filler. Write for samples and folder to 
WACHOVIA WEAVERS, KENNERSVILLE, N. C. 


For Sale— 

tooks on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts 
hoth new and old, and in all languages. E. WEYHE 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21. 


FOR SALE: Hearthside Folding Floor Loom — 40” 


Reed, 6 Harnesses, 6 Treadles. Reasonably Priced 
Wm. Wubbe, 70 Paseack Road, Park Ridge, New 
Jersey. 


72 inch Dobby Fly-Shuttle for sale, 8 harness, good 
condition, $300.00. Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., 32 
East 22nd Street, New York City 10.—Gr 5-2568. 


Maria Mundal Studio, 5413 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. HYacinth 2-6547. Instructions by appointment 
in your home or at the studio. Warping done. All sup 
plies and Leclere and Golden Rule looms. Weaving 
-onsultant 


Retired Business Woman wishes to share home with 
another woman or family, city or country. Prefer 
mountains. Weaving a hobby. Box T 14, Handweaver 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 


TO CORRECT A FALSE RUMOR: Mrs. Mary M 
Atwater wishes it to be known that she has not given 
up teaching weaving, but takes individual students 
and small groups for ‘‘intensive’’ instruction at 6120 


South 23rd East, Salt Lake City, Utah — And is 
also available to lead ‘‘workshop’’ sessions for schools, 
colleges, and weavers’ guilds. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 6 words for box number and address. We forward all mail received in 
answer to box numbers and submit postage bills. Full payment for advertisements 


must be received in advance with copy. 


Address: Personals Department: Hand- 


weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. The publisher assumes 
no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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design and experiment. 

West Coast weavers are distin- 
guished by fine craftsmanship and 
sound technical knowledge, Mr. 
Painter found, and upon that basis 
many are going ahead to develop in- 
dividual expression in a wide variety 
of fabrics. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the work of dyers who 
collect both wild and domestic plants 
which they transform into rich and 
subtle colors. This interest in dyeing, 
as well as in hand spinning, indicates 
an appreciation of their material and 
from this interest only handsome 
pieces should result. 

The new Vancouver Art Gallery is 
now sponsoring crafts exhibitions 
which should result in a much wider 
audience for the work of British 
Columbia weavers, many of whom 
work only for themselves or their im- 
mediate circle. To Mr. Painter West 
Coast weavers represent a_ great 
reservoir of talent which should be 
stimulated and developed for the 
benefit both of weavers and buyers of 
handloomed fabrics. 





The time and the place were right 
but there was some confusion about 
the girl on the cover of the Spring, 
1953, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. She is Miss Fannie McClellan 
of the John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, North Carolina, instead 
of Miss Mary Frances Davidson who 
teaches crafts in the Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, city schools. For several years 
both Miss McClellan and Miss David- 
son have demonstrated vegetable dye 
ing at the Craftsmen’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands, now held at 
Asheville, North Carolina. Miss Mc- 
Clellan teaches vegetable dyeing in 
the summer course given annually at 
the folk school. On the staff since 
1943, she has developed the use of 
black walnut hulls, broomsedge, wilk 
coreopsis, apple bark, sumac berries, 
onion skins, sassafras roots, indigo, 
madder and other materials to obtain 
a wider range of colors for wool yarns 
for handweaving. 

Miss Davidson has done a great 
deal of experimental work with vege- 
table dyes and her softly colored yarns 
are used by many handweavers. She 
also is an experienced weaver. She is 
the author of “The Dye-Pot,” a com- 
prehensive manual for those inter- 
ested in the fascinating field of vege- 
table dyeing. 
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LINEN YARN FOR DURABILITY, PUT 
All THAT LOVING CARE INTO 
WEAVING AND NOW LOOK AT IT ued 


 /M TERRIBLY SORRY, MARY. 1 WISH | 
| HAD TOLD YOU MY SAYLINMIL AND 


LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 
LIKE NEW... AND THEY ARE 














GUARANTEED T0 LAST. 
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THE 20 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 

























































@ LONG WEARING 
@ MOTHPROOF 


GUARANTEED BOIL COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 

The 20 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 


Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 


BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 
Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore color 
chart. 
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é MADE IN U.S. A. 


‘The softness, sheen, and wear- 
ing qualities that have for cen- 
turies made fine linen the most 
prized of all fabrics can be 
yours in every piece you weave 
Ederlin Pure Linen 


with Yarns. 


Ederlin 


finest long, unbroken fibers of 


Yarns are made of the 


the world famous Courtrai 
Flax, grown only in the valley 
of the River Lys in Belgium. 
These fibers are carefully 
combed and prepared in our 
own plant to leave only the 
longest, most lustrous fibers 
that are spun into Ederlin Pure 
Linen Yarns. The outstanding 
beauty of any piece woven with 
Ederlin Yarns lasts year after 


year because it is permanently 


spun right into the yarn. 
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very piece becomes an heirloom 
when you weave in 


Merliy 


COLORS KEYED TO FASHION 
Ederlin colors have a jewel-like 
tone that never dulls with age. 
All Ederlin Yarn is dyed right in 
our own plant with the finest 
obtainable — 


color-fast dyes 


dyes that are unexcelled in 
beauty and permanence. At 
the present time, you can get 


Ederlin Pure 


natural unbleached, bleached, 


Linen Yarns in 
and 22 striking colors favored 


by fashion experts. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


COLOR CARDS 
Get actual samples of Eder/in 
Yarns in 55 weights and full 
range of colors. Send just 25c 
to cover handling and mailing. 
With your samples, we shall 
also send in- 


an interesting, 


"The Story 


formative booklet, 


of EDERLIN.”’ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


c-------------- 


Ederlin Pure Linen Yarns 


EDERER, Inc. 


| 
| 
3 Unity and Elizabeth Streets * Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
| 


Please send me sample cards of Ederlin Pure Linen & 


Yarns and your booklet, "The Story of EDERLIN.” 


I en lose 25 to COVE! 
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Use EDERLIN Pure Linen 
YARNS for 

Vatse Lowel 

Bed Spreads ¢ Draperte 


| able 


Upholstery Fabrics 
Pillow Slips 
Blouses 
T able Cloths 
Slip Cover 


e Shirt 


Aprons e Runner 
Stoles e Rugs 
Fashion Fabri 
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